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Diary of the Geek. 


On Tuesday, the Prime Minister made two powerful 
speeches at Liverpool and Birkenhead to meetings of 
almost overpowering enthusiasm. In the Liverpool 


speech he said, of Lord Cawdor’s talk of the occupation | 
of Belfast by a German fleet, that the Navy and the | 


Army were never better equipped and organised than 
to-day, and that the former was able this year, and in 
the years to come, to “ maintain our supremacy at sea, to 


guarantee the integrity of our shores, the protection of | 


our commerce, and the inviolability of our Empire.’’ 
The Liberal Party was not, as Mr. Balfour pretended, 


a band of half-hearted Guy Fawkeses bent on blowing | 


up the Second Chamber, but was simply struggling for its 
Bills against the Peers. The pretence of referring the 
Budget to the people was shattered by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s confession that it must never be carried because 
it blocked the way of Tariff Reform, the very thing which 
the people condemned four years ago. Now representa- 
tive government was at stake, for, if Lord Curzon’s 
view of it prevailed, the House of Commons might be 
closed altogether. The question was not between two 
Chambers and a Single Chamber, but whether the House 
of Commons was to be supreme when the Tories were in 
power and the House of Lords when the Liberals came in. 
* * * 

Ar Birkenhead, Mr. Asquith, after an impressive 
review of the Government’s record, declared himself to 
have been a warm advocate of every provision in the 
Budget. He pointed out, with reference to the two 
Chamberlain tariffs, that if they stimulated home pro- 
duction they were useless as revenue, and if they brought 
in revenue from import duties on foreign manufactures 
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| they were valueless for promoting home production. He 


showed how the pretence of the foreigner paying was 
falsified by the Protectionist refusal totax raw materials, 
and also that the export of capital was often the sign 
and measure of our national wealth. The issue was— 
Would the nation send the Ministry and the Liberal 
Party back as mere debaters or as effective law makers? 

* x * 

On Tuesday, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, pre- 
siding at the National Welsh Liberal Convention, said 
that the Lords had blundered because the greed 
which drove them on at headlong speed was the 
wildest of all chauffeurs. He repeated his perfectly 
accurate statement of the Cardiff case, under which 
500,000 square yards of mansion and park were rated 
at £921 10s., and 900 square yards of a tradesman’s 
premises at £949 10s. He added another instance of 


- 548 | inequality, in which a building site sold by Lord Bute 
8 


to the Cardiff Corporation for £160,000 was valued at 


8 | £253 a year, and yet a third, in which a kitchen garden 


. 548 | site rated at £56 10s. was rented, when a theatre had been 
The Cottage Homés of Engl: and vs 8 | 


built upon it, at £1,200 a year. The Budget was going 
through, and other Bills with it, just as when one sheep 
found a gap in a wall all the rest went through. Those 
other Bills would be a great charter of security for the 
worker. The Lords were no protectors of industry ; they 
protected monopoly, which plundered industry. At 
Swansea, after showing the large balance which the 
Budget left to the credit of labor, Mr. George declared 
that the end of Liberal policy would be to eliminate 
hunger from British civilisation. In South London on 
Friday week the Chancellor used a fine metaphor, which 
lights up the social side of his Budget and of progressive 
Liberal politics. In his native hills, he said, they knew 
that when the clouds lifted off the lowly valleys and 
hung round the lordly tops of the hills, there would be 
fine weather. So, in the social sky, he could see that 
there was a fine day coming. 
* * * 

In the Opposition ranks much the most noteworthy 
side of the election is the way in which the proconsuls— 
whose every word shows their peculiar unfitness to meddle 
with a free people’s affairs—insist on claiming for the 
Lords a full power of usurping every right of 
the representative House. Lord Curzon, speaking on 
Tuesday at Burnley, utterly rejected Lord St. Aldwyn’s 
plain hint that the Lords ought to be stopped from 
touching finance. “If a hereditary legislator is incom- 
petent to touch finance ’’ (as Mr. Balfour said he was), 
“he is incompetent to touch anything.’’ In an earlier 
speech he emphasised this doctrine, adding to it an asser- 
tion which every constitutional writer denies point-blank. 
“To say that the House of Lords has no right to touch 
finance at all is to say that which is inconsistent with 
fact, with law, and with history.” Such speech carries 
with it an act of war on King, Constitution, Commons, 
and people all in a breath. 

* * * 

Lorp Sr. A.tpwyn, the only living Conservative 
financier of any account, has written to the “ Times ’’ to 
declare that he disapproved of the rejection of the Bud- 
get by the Lords, and did not think it Socialistic or re- 
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volutionary, but that he did not vote because he could 
not hold his party back. The Budget was not open to 
the charge of “tacking,” and the Peers had no right 
to reject taxes simply because they objected to them. 
Now, however, that the issue has been joined, he sup- 
ported the Conservatives because the Government pro- 
posed to reduce the House of Lords to impotence, not only 
on finance but on legislation. 


* * * 


Mr. BiatcurorD, Socialist, has been put in tem- 
porary command of the Tory army, though Miss Marie 
Corelli appears also to be a competitor. In the seventh 
of his articles to the “ Daily Mail,” he declared that our 
business was to maintain the balance of power in Europe 
and to defend, not merely our country, but France. For 
this purpose he asked for a vote of fifty millions for the 
Navy, for conscription, and for the forcible military train- 
ing of children over ten. On Friday week, Lord Cromer 
publicly disgraced himself by endorsing these worthless 
productions, and the Duchess of Somerset declared that 
“ it was curious that they had to come to a man like Mr. 
Blatchford to wheel them into line, but at such a time 
they should remember that party should not dividethem.”’ 
Lord Cawdor, Mr. Lyttelton, Lord Curzon, and, need 
we say, Lord Milner, have also “ wheeled into line” or 
“come to heel” to Mr. Blatchford’s policy of doing every- 
thing with “ Dreadnoughts’’ and conscription except 
paying for them. The Lords are really making a great 
fuss to mask an ordinary, or rather an extraordinary, 
case of tax-dodging. 


* * * 


WE are inclined to think that the most impressive 
address of the election was delivered in the Devizes 
division of Wilts by a silver-haired old man, who, says 
the “ Daily Chronicle,’’ rose, after a “ Tariff Reform ”’ 
speech, and spoke as follows :— 

“T must put in a word. I have lived in this village 
for nearly eighty years, and I can remember the 
‘Hungry ’Forties,’ when starvation faced almost every 
door in this village, when bread was 1s. 11d. and 2s. a 
‘gallon.’ It was bad times for the villages then, and 
I should like you to ask the audience if they wish for 
those times again. Keep the wolf from the door; that 
is my advice.” 

Happy for the people that some of them have memories, 
which wake at the voice of falsehood. 


* * * 


On the whole the “ Voice’ which accompanies the 
Peers’ efforts to make their case intelligible to the people 
seems to be getting the best of it. It thus dealt with 
Lord Dartmouth at Barnsley :— 


Lord Dartmouth: What are you going to do with 
us? You can end us—— 

The Voice: That is what we are going to do. 

Lord Dartmouth: You can mend us—— 

The Voice: No! 

Lord Dartmouth: You can render us powerless—— 

The Voice: We shall do that. 


And with Lord Hindlip at Ilford the “ Voice,’’ though 
slightly monotonous, was much to the point :— 
Lord Hindlip: The House of Commons wants 
reforming. 
The Voice: You mean the Lords, old man. 
Lord Hindlip (continuing) asked what was the 
problem before the country. 
The Voice: The Lords. 
Lord Hindlip: What can the Government do? 
The Voice: Abolish the Lords. 
Really we feel relieved that the Christmas holidays will 
afford a close time for this hard-driven game. 





WE have received some instructive messages as to 
the run of electoral opinion. A worker in the rural 
districts of the Home Counties tells us that he found 
little concern about the constitutional issue, but pas- 
sionate interest in, and enthusiasm for, Old Age Pen- 
sions. Cheated by the Tories, the laborers had ceased 
to believe in politics, but the Pensions Act had restored 
all their faith and keenness. The removal of the pauper 
disqualification was another cogent spur to the mind 
and feelings of these men. In the Eastern Midlands, 
the Tory candidates denounced Home Rule, but found 
the electors completely indifferent, though steady as a 
rock on free trade and cheap food. All report the 
popularity of the land taxes, a feeling shared even by 
Tariff Reformers and Tory workmen and organisers. 
Everywhere observers report the Lords’ campaign to be 
a new form of popular amusement. The political feel- 
ing about the Lords is said to be deepest in the North. 
Electoral defeat would rouse it into instant flame, but 
no apprehension of this is anywhere felt. 

* * * 

Mr. Ba.rour, whose continued indisposition practi- 
cally withdraws him from the election and leaves the 
party of the Peers without one leader of high credit or 
soberness, has made a very discouraging declaration on 
Women’s Suffrage. He declared his party to be deeply 
divided upon it, and that these divisions showed “ no signs 
of diminution.’’ He therefore put it outside the Unionist 
programme. He said nothing of his personal opinions, 
but we believe that they have ceased to be friendly to 
the movement. For the moment, therefore, this great 
cause stands, by the folly of one section of its adherents, 
arrested, subject only to the way of progress opened, 
or half-opened, by the Prime Minister. Now that 
all the hopes of Tory aid on which the suffragettes 
counted have disappeared, only one line of rational 
action remains, that, namely, of filling the new Parlia- 
ment with the largest possible number of suffragists. 

* * * 

On Tuesday the House of Lords decided unanimously 
that the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants had 
acted ultra vires in making a compulsory levy upon its 
members for the maintenance of members of Parliament. 
The decision is final, and, of course, affects all trade 
unions. Four of the five law-lords sitting—Lord James 
of Hereford, with some qualification—decided that these 
levies were foreign to the purposes for which trade unions 
were established, and could not be said to be “ inci- 
dental ’’ or “ancillary” to them. Lord Shaw declined 
to decide the legality of these contributions, but held that 
the contract which affirmed them was unconstitutional as 
interfering with the freedom of Parliament and the rights 
of constituencies. A member, he said, must not bind 
himself to represent opinions because of any payment he 
might receive, and any such pledge violated representa- 
tive government. The decision affects the maintenance 
fund of forty-nine representatives of the Labor Party and 
of the miners, and of sixty or seventy candidates, but no 
immediate financial embarrassment to the Labor cam- 
paign is likely to occur. 

* * * 

Tue burial of Leopold II. was a more pompous and 
solemn ceremony than he seems to have desired. There 
is no doubt that, while few, if any, of his subjects loved 
him, the dislike, even of the Socialists, did not amount 
to hatred. His cruelties had been perpetrated far afield 
on an alien race, and the average Belgian cared to know 
little about them. The scandalous family life of the 
dead King is likely to leave behind it a heritage of liti- 
gation. To his legitimate daughters, with whom even 
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at the end he refused to be reconciled, he left only the 
£600,000 which he inherited from his father. The rest 
of his fortune is tied and disguised in the funds of 
sundry corporations and companies. Some five millions 
sterling is believed to have been given to his favorite 
mistress, the Baroness Vaughan, by whom he had three 
children. As commonly happens in these sordid royal 
romances, it is now alleged that King Leopold had 
married the Baroness morganatically at San Remo by a 
religious ceremony. It is doubtful whether, in the 
absence of a civil ceremony, this act, even if it could 
be established, would have any legal importance. The 
story seems improbable. King Leopold was quite 
without scruple or the fear of public opinion in his 
amours, and if he had contracted this marriage it is 
unlikely that he would have concealed it. But it is 
said that the Pope has written to his Nuncio in Belgium 
confirming Baroness Vaughan’s claim and championing 
her cause. 
= * * 


THE exciting libel action in which the Serbo-Croatian 
leaders sued Baron von Aerenthal’s literary exponent, 
Professor Friedjung, for accusing them of treason came, 
on Wednesday, to the inevitable end. The evidence 
which we summarised last week that Dr. Friedjung’s 
documents are a mass of forgery, has since received 
official confirmation. He had published photographic 
copies of the minutes of a Servian secret society which 
is said to have met at Belgrade under the presidency of 
Professor Markovitch, who signed the minutes. There 
is no longer a doubt that he was all the while in Berlin. 
The documents attributed to the Servian Foreign Office 
have also been disposed of. Its Permanent Secretary is 
a notable stylist ; these papers are drafted in language 
which no educated Servian would use. It is equally 
clear that the witness who accused the leader of the 
Serbo-Croatian coalition, M. Supilo, of taking bribes, was 
deliberately lying. When the exposure of his material 
was complete, Dr. Friedjung, who had doubtless been 
deceived by less innocent persons, came forward to with- 
draw his charges. The serious aspect of the case lies in 
this, that Dr. Friedjung had acted throughout only as 
the pen of the Austrian Foreign Office, which supplied 
him with these forged documents. Baron von Aerenthal 
in all his policy towards the Servians has clearly been 
misled by agents who were either credulous or criminal. 


* + * 


THe verdict of Copenhagen University on the 
claims of Dr. Cook to have reached the North Pole closes 
a singular chapter in the history of fraud. Dr. Cook 
had chosen the venue for his own trial ; Danish opinion 
was almost unanimously favorable to his pretensions. But 
he submitted through his secretary, Mr. Lonsdale, no 
original documents, but merely typewritten copies of his 
alleged diary. The originals unfortunately failed to 
arrive, and the astronomical observations, like the in- 
struments, are now said to have been left behind at Etah. 
There were, as the Committee unkindly remarked, “ no 
elucidatory statements which might have rendered it 
probable that astronomical observations were really 
taken.’’ The verdict is one of “ not proven,” but about 
its real meaning there can be no doubt. Every circum- 
stance, from the loss of the documents, the absurdities 
in the original data, the disappearance of Dr. Cook him- 
self, and the allegations of experts, who state that he 
bribed them to supply “ faked ” observations, establishes 
a presumption of deliberate fraud. It is now known 
that the verdict of the New York Explorers’ Club will be 








adverse to the claim to havereached the summit of Mount 
McKinley, on which Cook’s early fame rested. 


* * ~ 


Persia is grappling with a fresh crisis in its des- 
tinies at a moment when it is difficult to command sym- 
pathy for ber plight. The new Mejliss realises that it 
must seek foreign aid if it is to set its finances in order. 
It is anxious to raise a loan of £500,000 primarily to 
equip a gendarmerie. It wishes to engage European fin- 
ancial experts and officers, but stipulates that these must 
be drawn from the smaller neutral States. Russia insists 
that only Russian officers shall command the Persian 
gendarmerie in Northern Persia, a claim which amounts 
to the creation of a new Cossack brigade to reinforce the 
Russian armies of occupation. British diplomacy is said 
to be backing this demand, which must sap what is left 
of Persian independence, if the two Powers are resolute 
in enforcing it. Meanwhile, the “ Manchester Guar- 
dian” has published a photograph which exposes the 
methods by which the latest act of the Russian occupa- 
tion was brought about. Rahim Khan, an ex-brigand 
and Royalist general, occupied Ardebil near the frontier, 
whereupon an immense Russian force was moved down 
to protect the town. The photograph shows Rahim Khan 
posing in perfect amity. with the Russian officers. He 
was, of course, their agent. 


* * * 


On Monday afternoon London was visited by an 
appalling catastrophe in the burning of the huge drapery 
shops of Messrs. Arding and Hobbs, which stand opposite 
Clapham Junction Station. The vast rooms were packed 
with flimsy Christmas gifts, some of them made of 
celluloid, and when an electric light wire fused in one of 
the windows the whole cavernous interior was doomed. 
In a single hour the five-storey building was a wreck, and 
only one of its walls remained standing. The shops were 
full of customers when the fire broke out, and the firm em- 
ployed 300 assistants. Of these nine were either burned to 
death or fatally injured in the effort to escape the fearful 
march of the flames, and it is probable that the tale of 
losses is not quite complete. Mr. Burns rendered great 
assistance in limiting the area of the calamity. The 
business, large as it is, is to be re-started in a few days. 


* . * 


Mr. CLapsToNE’s appointment as Governor-General 
of South Africa has been gazetted. We cannot help 
hoping that a great name will once more be associated 
with South African history in the form in which the 
great commoner who was Mr. Gladstone’s father bore 
it. For the rest, South Africa may be warmly con- 
gratulated on a representative of the Crown on whose 
good sense, experience, judgment, and constant amia- 
bility and sympathy of character, it can safely rely. Mr. 
Gladstone has been greatly maligned by some members of 
the suffragist party. He was set an almost impossible 
task, and he made as few mistakes as any man was 
likely to make. It is one of the many tragi-comedies 
of the movement that it has turned, perhaps, the warmest 
friend of the suffrage in the Cabinet into a kind of 
spectacular enemy. Of Mr. Gladstone’s administration 
of industrial law little but good can be said. His 
work on the prison system has been open to criticism on 
one point, that of the indeterminate sentence ; on every 
other it has been that of a reformer. 





[ Next week's issue of Tae Nation will contain a contribution 
by Mark Rutherford. | 
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Politics and A flairs. 


GLADSTONE’S LEGACY TO DEMOCRACY. 


“Whatever we may say amidst the clash of arms 
and amidst the din of preparation for warfare in time 
of peace—amidst all this yet there is going on a pro- 
found mysterious movement, that, whether we will or 
not, is bringing the nations of the civilised world, as 
well as the uncivilised, morally as well as physically 
nearer to one another, and making them more and more 
responsible to God for one another’s welfare. . . I do 
most heartily thank you for having given me the credit 
of being actuated by the desire to consider in public 
transactions the wider interests of mankind, and I 


peace, of national freedom, and of human brotherhood, 
and that throughout his long life, andin the continualand 


| sometimes the hypocritical reserves and perplexities of the 


venture to assure you that, so far as my objects and 
intentions are concerned, objects of that nature, and | 


nothing meaner or narrower, will ever be taken as the 

pole-star of my life.’”"—Gladstone in Midlothian (1877). 
WE are within a few days of a hundred years since Glad- 
stone was born, and in another generation few of his 
countrymen who have known him familiarly will them- 
selves be dwelling in the light of the sun. Will his 
memory and influence have disappeared by that time, or 
will his name be still a force in the shaping of British 
democracy? The answer to this question depends in a 
large degree on the form which the political life of these 
peoples will take. 
words, on the lines of “ popular right and free govern- 
ment and settled law of nations,’’ we shall not have for- 


gotten our debt to the man whose genius made all these | 


principles part of his statecraft. On the other hand, if 


If it develops, in Lord Morley’s | 


we tend to Protectionism, Imperialism, Conscription, and 
the rule of force and exclusion which they embody, we | 


shall not only forget Gladstone and all his works, but we 
shall despise them. For the moment it isthe habit, or even 
the hypocritical fashion, of perverts like Lord Rosebery to 
pretend that the leader whom they deserted was all the 
while on their side. If it was their wont to quote him 
against himself while he lived, it is still easier to miscon- 


strue his doctrine now that he is dead. Nor is it possible | ddieey Winns eee ents 68 petty friction with wild border 


to maintain that Gladstone’s life, any more than the 


| claims of caste and privilege. 


life of any man of action, invariably ran on all fours 


with his teaching. Was not the great Home Ruler the 


most formidable of the coercionists? Did not the friend 


of nationalities bring about the subjection of Egypt? 
Was not the arch-democrat indifferent to the social 
question? Had he any clear appreciation of the economic 
issues which arose the moment the gift of political power 
enabled the people to look round and examine the 
miseries and shortcomings of their lot? 

To all these questions we can give an affirmative 
or a half-affirmative reply, and yet maintain that, as 
human nature and the opportunities of government go, 
Gladstone remains the best modern example of the states- 
manship on which the moral sense of society can rely. 


Most of what can be said against him can be said against | 


Lincoln, against Cavour, against William the Silent, 
against Cromwell, against the small body of powerful and 
truly enlightened men who have had to link actual respon- 
sibility for the daily governing of men with a sincere, 
though often thwarted, desire to lead them in the way 
they should go. When all is said and done, we know 
both from the outer facts and from the study of Glad- 


stone’s mind and character that he was a friend of | 


Cabinet system he pursued these ends and often brought 
them to real and splendid accomplishment. And this 
To-day Gladstone 
stands out as the one conspicuous man of affairs who 
holds a place in the affections of other peoples than his 
own. Gambetta we know as the great Frenchman ; Bis- 
marck as the great German. 


we can submit to a very simple test. 


But in scores of Bulgarian 
villages ; in every Greek town and Montenegrin hamlet ; 
in most Italian cities; all through the United States; in 
many parts of Russia, the name of Gladstone has a 
significance either as that of a national deliverer or as a 
symbol of international goodwill. 

To achieve these ends, Gladstone chose two instru- 
ments and upheld two ideals. The first was the 
Nation; the second the Conscience of Civilised Man- 
kind. To the first he insisted on giving the essential 
qualities of unity and moral force. No mere 
Machiavellian science of State-guile would do for him. 
Morals must be fearlessly extended from the private to 
the public sphere. Even in the ’seventies, when the 
social question was hardly thought of, he insisted on 
separating the people from “the interests,’’ and later, 
in the Home Rule controversy, he distinguished “ the 


”? 


classes’’ from “the masses.’’ He regarded the main 
stream of public life, which he labored to maintain at 
the highest possible level of generous thought and emo- 
tion, as a thing apart from all that was merely timid, or 
purchasable, or grossly self-regarding, or fixed to the 
But he took no merely 
national or material view even of home questions. 
Patriot and stubborn Britisher as he was, he never 
would accept a smaller court of reference than the judg- 
ment of civilisation. To that, he insisted, all must con- 


form—our treatment of Ireland, our foreign policy, 


tribes on the Indian frontier, or with a Christian State 
like the Transvaal Republic confronting our colonial 
system. In the main he upheld the thesis that nations 
were “moral beings in the same sense as individuals, 
having rights for which they are entitled to respect and 
obligations to respect the rights of others, thus forming 
units in a moral system ; a Society of Nations.’’* 

Nor did he always consider whether other diplo- 
macies maintained the same standards as he upheld. 
Here, like most instinctive moralists, he lit. upon a 
real, if perilous, truth of life. A man of fearless 
character, he was apt, in emergencies such as the 
Belgian danger in 1870 and the Penjdeh confron- 
tation, to take bold and even defiant resolutions, 
and it was never true of: him to say that his 
foreign policy was either nerveless or unsuccessful. But 
he supported it on a far slenderer display of material 
force than his successors, Liberal or Conservative, have 
thought necessary. Was England ever safer or more 
respected than under Gladstone’s Ministries? Yet their 
head fought a life-long battle with the war services, 
never relaxing his hostility till the last hour of his 





*“The Crisis of Liberalism: 
By J. A. Hobson. P. S. King. 


New Issues of Democracy.” 
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last Government. His tongue was not made smooth for 
the ears of tyrants, and he treated the Chancelleries 
to theories and phrases that would have made Metter- 
nich stare and gasp. Nevertheless, he lived to see 
Europe touched by his ideals as well as by those of 
Bismarck—to see Italy united and free, Bulgaria one and 
independent, the Balkan States cleared “ bag and bag- 
gage” of the old Turkish régime. 

It is well therefore for us, in commemorating the 
centenary of Gladstone’s birth, to remember, not merely 
the imposing and glorious pageant of his life, but its 
deep and, we hope, permanent influence on the State 
system.of Europe and on the forms and substance of our 
own democracy. Rooted as he was in many conservative 
attachments—to the Anglican Church, the half-reformed 
Universities, the aristocracy—Gladstone 
advanced continuously to almost unreserved reliance on 
popular judgment. There, this almost passionate lover 
of the past, this studious formalist in manners and 
ceremonial, fixed his hopes of the future. No statesman, 
no experienced observer of the ways and wiles of men, 
ever came to a more optimist conclusion. 


hereditary 


In particular, 
Gladstone entirely changed his view of the House of 
Lords. He was anxious to make it the ground of his 
last appeal to his countrymen. His veteran captain’s 
judgment mapped out in advance the inevitable 
lines of battle between the representative and the non- 
representative principle. He hoped nothing from privi- 
lege; he saw, not with the precision of the modern 
social analyst, but with an eye for broad moral truth, 
that regenerative and sustaining forces must arise from 
the bosom of society as a whole, not from any 
favored class. His precise creed and point of view may 
have grown old-fashioned for some of us; but the high 
seriousness and solemn urgency of the character of this 
great popular leader, the frequent success of his appeals 
to the quality of mercy in his countrymen, to their 
generosity, imagination, and capacity to think and feel 
for others, the nobility of his personal conduct and 
demeanor all through the transition period from aristo- 
cratic to representative rule, yield good grounds of hope 
for the life of the age to come. 





THE TWO POLICIES. 


In one sense the constitutional question is the sole issue 
at the coming election. Every man with a just apprecia- 
tion of relative values will put aside all minor differences 
and all ordinary feeling of partisanship, and will give 
his vote consciously and deliberately for the Lords or for 
the Commons. In another sense the question between 
the Houses is only part of a wider and deeper controversy. 
It is a pivotal question whereon many others meet. It 
marks a point where two great waves of tendency collide, 
and, itself a question of constitutional politics, it is 
charged with the gravest consequences, economic, social, 
and imperial. 

For many years two conflicting movements have been 
slowly gathering strength, sometimes with much accom- 
paniment-of vocal clamor, sometimes by silent education 
and organisation: On-the-one:side.a-large-mass of the 





propertied classes have tended to concentrate for the de- 
fence of their material interests, which they conceive to 
be threatened by the democracy. We do not forget that 
there are many individuals, and they the ablest and 
most enlightened, among them who take a more generous 
view, and who ungrudgingly pay their share of such addi- 
tional burdens as the Budget imposes on them for the 
sake of the common good. But wherever “ property ’’ is 
gathered together in the well-to-do suburb, in the “ resi- 
dential ’’ district, its general tone is unmistakable. By 
degrees it has evolved its own political ideal. It figures 
itself as standing for the nation. It represents itself as 
holding the fort, not of its own privileges, but of English 
supremacy and English liberty—for liberty and supre- 
macy in its eyes are not clearly differentiated. Here is 
English trade threatened by foreign competition. 
Alarmist prophecies are repeated. Every statistical de- 
vice is employed to prove the existence and exaggerate 
the extent of the danger. The Liberal Party is charged 
with indifference, and even with a traitorous partiality to 
foreign nations. The working classes are bidden to look 
to the danger of unemployment, and to rally round the 
captains of industry, like vassals about their feudal chiefs, 
who alone will provide for the defence of their trade. 
The alarm is perfectly genuine, though it has been un- 
consciously fostered and cultivated by a sectional interest. 
It is sincere, although it pays. The same thing is in the 
main true of the other and more dangerous form of terror. 
Nothing is more significant of the mood of the Reaction 
than the sudden reappearance of the war scare on the eve 
of the election; yet this, too, is for many minds some- 
thing so genuine and serious as to amount to an obsession. 
That there is much cool and crafty calculation behind it 
we may believe, but we should not do justice to our 
opponents if we did not recognise that some at least of 
them are as truly harassed by present fears of German 
invasion as by anxiety about German trade competition. 
Their attitude is not intelligible to one who looks coolly 
at the bare facts. It becomes intelligible only when one 
thinks of the psychology of nervous anxiety, when one 
remembers how an individual can work himself into a 
state of nerves by preoccupation with some source 
of worry, and then multiplies the effect a hundredfold by 
bringing in the actions and reactions of mind on mind, 
and conceives the state of national antipathy and dread 
as fostered by the economic and political ambitions of the 
class from which it originates. Explain it as we may, the 
result is that, marshalled behind the thin ranks of 
the peers, is a large party of the material interests 
claiming power in the land, and holding themselves out as 
the defenders of a nation threatened by dangerous com- 
petitors whom they are prepared to fight by the tariff 
We do not 
state the case a jot or a tittle too high when we say that 
with the cause of the Lords is bound up the cause of class 
supremacy, of national antagonism, and economic pro- 


first, and also by more material weapons. 


tection, with universal service and European war looming 
very visibly and not remotely in the background. 

On the other side, less advertised by an unsym- 
pathetic Press but very real and growing yearly in 
strength; is the hope of a better social order. What in 
earlier years could only be a passionate protest against 
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economic wrong is gradually, through years of educative 
experiment and organisation, becoming a resolute and 
practical, but not an extreme or revolutionary, 
movement towards a consistent and constructive 
policy of redress. Foremost in this policy stands 
the problem of the land. The Budget appealed to the 
people through the land clauses. It showed a way by 
which the drain of urban wealth into private pockets 
might be arrested. It has given to the ordinary news- 
paper reader a glimpse of the economic conception of 
“ social wealth,’’ and has helped the ratepayer to under- 
stand why he is burdened as he is. It has shown him 
that the true way to relief is not to limit those social 
services of education, of help, of city improvement, on 
which the lot of the poorest, and the health and pleasant- 
ness of town life depend, but rather to place the burden 
where it should be—that is to say, to find sources of 
local revenue in the wealth which the locality is itself 
creating. Beyond the question of rates and of housing 
lies the still wider problem of rendering the land avail- 
able for the people by fair purchase, for public objects, 
and for the establishment throughout the country of a 
class of small holders in place of the landless laborers 
who now form the bulk of our dwindling agricultural 
population. Here, again, a way of hope has been in- 
dicated, by Lord Pentland’s Bill in Scotland, and by 
valuation and the development tax in England, and we 
may expect that a strengthened Small Holdings Bill 
will follow on such a victory of the constitutionalists as 
will paralyse the obstruction of the Lords. 

Next to the question of the land is the problem 
of working-class poverty. Here the new forces won 
three decisive victories—the measures for the feeding 
of children, for the establishment of Wages Boards, and, 
above all, the Old Age Pensions Act. The dead Par- 
liament has brought about a complete change of attitude 
in the relation of the State to poverty. It is no longer 
a question of intervening for the relief of the destitute. 
It is a question of preventing destitution by attacking 
poverty, and of attacking poverty by the frank recogni- 
tion that the forces of competition will not of them- 
selves fix the rate of remuneration for the average work- 
man at a point which enables him to face unaided all 
the contingencies of life. In dealing with these con- 
tingencies, the State now offers him a partnership, and 
the development of this conception of partnership and 
its careful application in detail must be the work of the 
immediate future. It is this ideal which prompts the 
extension of Old Age Pensions by the removal of the 
pauper test, and the proposals of insurance against 
sickness, invalidity, and unemployment so brilliantly 
expounded by Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill. 
Much will have to be said about the practical 
working out of these proposals, and no hard-and- 
fast scheme is yet ready for adoption. But the 
idea will ripen, and a way will be found of 
realising it, provided that the democracy shows the 
resolution and persistence necessary to retain the 
control of affairs in its own hands. Against the 
rule of property based on national antagonism there is 
fairly set up the standard of a far more real social co- 
operation than any which the world has yet known, and 





its counterpart in foreign affairs iis free commercial 
relations, and a placable, reasonable attitude to foreign 
Powers. There are those who think politics a game, 
and those who look on it as a somewhat sordid business. 
To us nothing is clearer than that a controversy such as 
the present sounds the very depths of human association, 
and is to be brought to an issue that will fructify in 
peace, in social equity, in a nobler independence for the 
mass of men, and a more generous sense of co-opera- 
tion, only by the energetic operation of those impulses 
which lie at the base of the truest religion. 





TRADE UNIONISM AND THE LAW. 


We should have been more impressed with the decision 
of the House of Lords on the legality of trade union 
levies for the maintenance of Labor members had it 
not been based on different grounds by different judges, 
and in one case on grounds that were not legal at all. 
We are bound to add that those law-lords who were the 
strongest in maintaining that these levies were ultra 
vires showed the least knowledge of the actual character 
of modern trade unions. Lord Halsbury, Lord Mac- 
naghten, and Lord Atkinson, for example, treated a 
trade union as if for all practical purposes it were as far 
outside the sphere of politics as an average trading cor- 
poration. Lord James, with his more intimate know- 
ledge of industrial life and law, declined to lend himself 
to any such proposition. He admitted that it might be 
in the interests of a trade union to devote its fund to 
the payment of Parliamentary representatives. But he 
thought that the agreement to obey the whip of the 
Labor Party would commit such members to the promo- 
tion of public ends—such as the passing of the Budget— 
which did not directly concern the interests of Labor. 
Finally, Lord Shaw declined to commit himself at all 
on the question of law, but was very clear on that of 
constitutional propriety. In his view the taking of a 
pledge which bound a member of Parliament to surren- 
der his judgment to a party committee was unconstitu- 
tional and a violation of the principle of representative 
government. This seems to us a long step from the 
question of legality, and we should be glad to know 
whether it applies a common brand of unconstitu- 
tionalism to Irish Parliamentary Nationalism and to the 
Labor Party. If so, it declares that one-sixth of 
our Parliamentary representation is conducted on lines 
opposed to public policy. It seems to the point to ask 
whether in fact the Labor Party has been guilty of any 
tyrannous or anti-national use of its constitution. 
Indeed, the decision of the House of Lords, while 
it may be held to settle the appeal to law, in no way 
establishes the equities of the case. Those who ask the 
trade unions to give up politics, for that is what the 
House of Lords invites them, in practice, to do, can have 
little knowledge of how great a part the framing of indus- 
trial and sanitary law plays in the modern State. The 
judges might be pleased to see the trade unions sent back 
to their earlier position of organisers of strikes and sick 
benefits. No modern statesman would care to see such a re- 
version, least of all to assist it. Many friends of labor have 
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long seen that the far too rigid character of the consti- 
tution of the Labor Party, pressed as it was upon the whole 
body by an extreme section, was an obstacle to its develop- 
ment, and must sooner or later break down under the legal 
stress. It is clearly ill-suited to a political crisis such as 
that which the action of the Lords has brought about; 
and it must act with coercive effect on the Liberal or 
Conservative or merely indifferent minority in a 
trade union. But it is also obvious that we have not 
reached finality in the status of trade unionism. It is, 
after all, the natural seed-bed of labor representation ; 
and labor representation, whether men like it or no, has 
come to stay. The whole difficulty would, of course, be 
settled by payment of members, its natural and 
historic solution. The Labor Party will have to con- 
sider whether this shall be their precise claim on the 
Liberal Government, or whether they will aim at a 
direct re-habilitation of the claim to set up compulsory 
levies. The wit of man might be hard put to it to 
frame an acceptable Bill on such lines. But the busi- 
ness of restoring the full civic status of trade unionism, 
now seriously imperilled, seems to us to fall well within 
the scope of Liberalism. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BAGDAD. 


Ir is typical of our modern habits of thought in diplo- 
macy that the news of a renewal of negotiations over the 
Bagdad Railway should have seemed to have a bearing on 
the wider aspects of Anglo-German relations. That a 
notable financier of German origin should have gone to 
Berlin to discuss the monetary basis of a great German 
venture in the East seems, at a first glance, the most banal 
and the least political of events. Yet we know that Sir 
Ernest Cassel has his place at Court; he has played his 
part in the development of Egypt; he founded a bank in 
Constantinople which was intended to inaugurate the 
revival of our political and commercial influence in 
Turkey. Nor can we forget that the hot debate over 
our participation in the Bagdad scheme of 1903 was the 
turning point in the history of our relationship with 
Germany. Its abandonment under pressure from the 
school which was just then beginning to foment a 
jealousy which has steadily grown through the succeed- 
ing years, marked the end of the brief effort to establish, 
under Mr. Chamberlain’s auspices, a Pan-Teutonic 
alliance. There is nothing more evanescent than the sen- 
timents which accompany these fluctuations between 
fraternity and panic. There is nothing so insincere as 
the military alarms in which they find their popular ex- 
pression. Beneath the sentiments and the armaments 
the tangible reality is precisely such schemes as this— 
schemes for the penetration of distant Empires, and the 
exploitation of suspected wealth. The irrigable fields 
of the Nile Valley, the provinces of China awaiting the 
railways, the timber forests of Northern Korea, the gold- 
mines of the Transvaal, and the iron-ore of Morocco, these 
are the concrete things about which most of the diplo- 
macy of the past twenty years has turned. We have 
been hostile to France when she threatened us on the 
Nile, friendly when she accepted our occupation, and 





the history of the Moroccan tangle falls into two chapters 
divided by the moment when the French and German 
financial groups came to terms. It may be that an 
arrangement over the Bagdad Railway is destined to play 
for some years a decisive part in determining the attitude 
of two peoples, among whom hardly one elector in a 
hundred could associate with Bagdad any memory more 
recent than the “ Arabian Nights.”’ 

There clearly is to-day, what there was not in 1903, 
something like the equipoise of influences which makes 
a bargain possible. At that time Germany was all- 
powerful in Constantinople. She had bought her way 
into Yildiz Palace, where we were detested as much for 
our disinterested championship of the Armenians as for 
our success in holding Egypt. The concession to con- 
struct the railway was in German hands. Even in the 
Persian Gulf our position had been threatened by a 
still jealous France and a still hostile Russia. The work 
of carrying the line beyond the Taurus range would in- 
deed be difficult and costly. Berlin would have wel- 
comed the aid of British and French capital ; but not as 
yet on terms that would have involved the surrender of 
the effective control of a great German enterprise. But 
all these conditions are reversed to-day. Yildiz Palace 
yawns empty, and the influence which German diplomacy 
had acquired there at so heavy a price in moral prestige 
is now only a ground for suspicion among the popular 
parties who control the Government. British influence, 
if not perhaps so unchallenged as it was in the first days 
of the revolution, is still the most stable and the most 
powerful of the foreign factors in the development of 
the new Turkey. The shifting of the European kaleido- 
scope has left us without a rival in the Gulf. The 
French have forgotten that they ever dreamed of out- 
flanking us. The Russians, steadily pursuing their 
schemes in Northern Persia and threatening the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom, are content to leave us un- 
challenged in the south. The surrender of the naviga- 
tion of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers to an English 
monopoly in the hands of the Lynch Company is one 
symptom of the changed aspect of affairs. The readi- 
ness of the Young Turks to entrust Sir William Will- 
cocks with the supervision of the irrigation of Meso- 
potamia is another. That means, indeed, that before 
the German line can reach Bagdad, the work of develop- 
ing the riches of the vast plain will have been organised 
under English guidance. The Germans will have crossed 
continents, tunnelled under mountain ranges, trafficked 
with despots, and drilled army corps, only to find that 
the Sea Power, secure on the gulf and the river, had 
arrived before them. The cards, in short, are no longer 
in their hands. For even if no arrangement were 
reached over the Bagdad railway, it is always open to 
British capital, if once it has come to believe in the 
possibilities of Mesopotamia as a wheat-field and a cotton- 
plantation, to tap it by constructing the short and inex- 
pensive alternative line by the south from Bagdad to 
Damascus and the Syrian coast. It is clearly to the 
advantage of both Powers to reach a working arrange- 
ment. The section from Bagdad to the Gulf might be 
left in our hands, or the entire line might be inter- 
nationalised. That is probably as the Germans prefer 
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it. In any event our position is now so secure that we 
can certainly reckon on better terms than the Germans 
were willing to grant in 1903. 

We are fully sensible of the advantages which might 
be extracted from any co-operation with Germany, and 
anxious that they should be turned to the best account. 
An understanding reached even in so limited a field as 
this would react at once upon all our relations, and pave 
the way to the true goal of Anglo-German policy— 
an agreement over armaments. But one caveat there 
is which can hardly be entered too firmly. To gain the 
goodwill of Germany we must not sacrifice the regard 
of Turkey, nor incur the suspicions of the Turkish people 
by our complacency to the financiers of the City and 
Berlin. Already the Lynch navigation monopoly has 
made difficulties. It was opposed by the Members for 
Bagdad, one of whom happens to be among the most 
enlightened and influential of the Young Turkish 
leaders. The manner in which this was pressed 
by the Government caused a revolt in the Ottoman 
Chamber, and all but brought about the fall of Hilmi 
Pasha’s administration. The excuse which the Govern- 
ment made in the lobbies, if not in debate, for a pro- 
cedure which was undoubtedly unconstitutional, seems 
to have been that the English insisted on the concession. 
A few more incidents of that sort would affect our 
whole standing in Turkey. Let it once be suspected 
that our Government is hunting for concessions at the 
Porte, as the Germans used to hunt for them at Yildiz, 
let it once be said that we are insisting on these con- 
cessions against the wishes of the local pepulation, and 
we shall be on the high road to share the unpopularity 
which is the lot of the Germans to-day. We are apt 
to think of a railway as a beneficent work of civilisa- 
tion. Built, as all the German railways in Turkey have 
been, for through traffic or military needs, with a 
sublime disregard of local convenience, their finance 
based on a kilometric guarantee, which makes them 
indifferent to the earning of legitimate profits, and fed 
by the mortgaged tithes of the peasants and the onerous 
customs of the merchants, these lines are at present a 
very doubtful benefit. If we share in these lines, we 
shall also share in the curses which the farmers heap 
upon their promoters. A great work to be done for 
civilisation, if the Turks have the enlightenment and 
the patriotism to conduct it on lines which will secure 
the full benefit for the commonwealth which they govern. 
Our aid may be very valuable. But even in the name of 
Anglo-German friendship we must not lend ourselves to 
any scheme for the spoliation of a people as yet too in- 
experienced and too raw to understand all the risks it 
may run. 





NOBLESSE OBLIGE—NEW STYLE. 


“Yes, my rosy fox-hunting brothers, a terrible 
Hippocratic look reveals itself (God knows, not to my joy) 
through those fresh buxom countenances of yours. 
Through your Corn Law Majorities, Sliding Scales, Pro- 
tecting Duties, Bribery Elections, and triumphant 
Kentish fire, a thinking eye discerns ghastly images of 
ruin, too ghastly for words ; a handwriting as of MENE, 
MENE. Men and brothers, on your Sliding-scale you 
seem sliding, and to have slid—you little know whither! 
Good God! Did not a French Donothing Aristocracy, 





hardly above half a century ago, declare in like manner, 
and in its featherhead believe in like manner, ‘We 
cannot exist, and continue to dress and parade ourselves, 
on the just rent of the soil of France ; but we must have 
farther payment than rent of the soil, we must be 
exempted from tazes, too—we must have a Corn Law to 
extend our rent’? This was in 1789: in four years 
more—Did you look into the tanneries of Meudon, and 
the long-naked making for themselves breeches of human 
skins! May the merciful Heavens avert the omen; 
may we be wiser, that so we be less wretched.” —Carlyle 
on the Lords. 


THE business of “ referring’’ the Budget to the people 
proceeds apace. The Lords have “ referred’’ the ques- 
tion of unemployment. They have “ referred’’ such 
selected bits of Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff No. II., or Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Tariff No. I., as would not too crudely 
reveal their purpose of substituting for a rent-taxing 
Budget a rent-raising one, framed on the classic model 
of the Corn Laws. They have “ referred ’’ the question 
of Single-Chamber Government as the most plausible 
form of words for masking the acts under which, during 
the last four years, they have set up Single-party Govern- 
ment, and given the electors fair warning that the only 
House of Commons they will tolerate is a Tory House 
of Commons, the only Budget a food-taxing Budget, the 
only Ministry one resting broad-based upon their will. 
They have also “ referred ’’ the question of Socialism— 
t.e., of Family, Religion, and Property. Finally, they 
have “referred’’ the imminent prospect of a German 
invasion, taking as their chief mentor a Socialist and 
Agnostic, who accepts their views neither of Religion, 
nor of Family, nor of Property. Thus, according to the 
“ Spectator,’’ they are revealing the essential “ honesty ”’ 
of their appeal. Its “sound common-sense,’’ not to say 
its refinement and complete aloofness from the 
electioneering manners of the average bargee, they 
have revealed by describing Mr. Lloyd George as 
“ Bill Sikes,’’ “ an outsider,’’ a person who had not been 
“ properly brought up,”’ a fellow with the “ predatory in- 
stincts of a Welshman ’’ (a compendious insult to a man 
and his country), by calling one of his colleagues a 
“prize liar,’’ and the Liberal Party a “ pirate crew of 
tatterdemalions,”’ by declaring, through an ex-chief of 
the Admiralty, that Home Rule meant the handing over 
of Belfast to Germany as a dockyard and the base of the 
German fleet, and by an occasional splutter of stable- 
room slang. Thus, having thoroughly convinced the 
country of their knowledge, sobriety of judgment, sense 
of responsibility, calmness of mind, and complete 
absence of party feeling and class passion, the “ referees” 
have nobly gone to the people for a leader, and a 
Duchess flings herself (after the manner of the best 
brands of Harmsworth fiction) on the broad bosom of 
the editor of the “Clarion,’’ with the ecstatic cry— 
“Wheeled into line at last!!”’ 

What a party and what an election! If any intellec- 
tual pride were left to the heirs of Peel and Salisbury, it 
might be worth their while to pause before the general 
movement of affronted disgust with which the Colonies 
have received the ignoble, ever-shifting, self-destroying 
falsehood of their Protectionist designs, their flagrant 
attack on the Constitution, their open advocacy of con- 
scription and European war, their ignorant outcry 
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against a form of taxation in which every progressive | 
community in the world has made liberal experiments. It | 
is already clear that the predominant opinion in Canada | 
and Australia profoundly disapproves these anarchic | 
tendencies in modern Toryism. A “prominent col- | 
league ” of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, speaking to the Ottawa | 
correspondent of the “ Manchester Guardian,” forbodes | 
the return to office of the party which is likely to disturb | 

| 

| 


the growing friendship of Canada and the United States, 


‘ 


and to use a tone of insolence to “every foreign Power 
Everyone in Canada, says 
this statesman, “ condemns the action of the Lords in 
rejecting the Budget and precipitating a Dissolution,’ 
opinion which is strongly and almost unanimously echoed 


not an actual treaty ally.” 


, 


an 


in the Australian Press, as well as in the newspapers of 
the Dominion. Not less significant is this gentleman’s 


contemptuous dismissal of Mr. Chamberlain’s new form 


of Colonial preference. “Such a proposal,” he says 


(amounting as it does to a Canadian preference in wheat 
ef three half-pence a bushel over the American wheat- 
grower), “is calculated to make the very jackasses | 
laugh.” 

But what can be thought by the free-spoken democra- 
cies of the Atlantic and Pacific of a party that sets to 
work to establish Protection, the most intricate of fiscal 
machines, as a kind of bye-product of the destruction 


of the taxing power of the Commons? 


The peoples of 
Canada and Australia know, in our view know too 
well, the perils and complexities of tariff-making. But 
at least they have done it in the light of day, through 
their elective bodies, and with a series of checks and 
counterpoises devised in the interests of labor by its 
representatives. Does any one imagine that they 
would have taken the hands of their 
Legislative Councils, pale ineffectual shadows as they 
are of the House of Lords? 


odious to the Colonies than to associate Protection either 


it from 
Nothing could be more 


with the hatred of land taxes, or—if, per impossibile, they 
could conceive such a thing as an hereditary aristocracy 
massed into a single voting phalanx—with an all-power- 
ful Second Chamber. Yet this is to be the agent and 
chief forwarder of Protection here. The House of Lords is 
in future to be its Old Man of the Sea. 
will the people think of the two apart, and we may 


Never 


well thank God for a reinforcement of the Free Trade 
cause which makes it almost superfluous to re-argue it 
before the sons and grandsons of the victims of the 
“Hungry ’Forties.’’ The hook is simply unbaited ; 
dear food, unemployment, the loss of political power, 
the driving of the people into barracks and warships, 
with Lord Milner and Lord Curzon as directors of the 
new press-gang, appear for what they are, so many gaping 
traps for democracy. One or another of their powers 
the people of this country might conceivably lose. They 
might qualify Free Trade. 
might be enticed into some insidious form of forced 
service. They might back the Lords when they throw 
out a liquor Bill or a Home Rule Bill. But they will 
not throw away their birthright all at once at the call of 
men who, like Lord Curzon, cannot conceal the proud 


After a war-scare they 





task-master’s soulless contempt for the mass of mankind. 


Life and Petters. 





ARISTOCRACY IN HISTORY. 


THERE is a pathetic tendency among some royal per- 
sonages to take all their courtiers tell them as true. 
The monarch comes to attribute to himself in some real 
sense the achievements of the great men of his time, and 
in particular of that which statesmen, generals, and 
diplomatists do in his name. Far stronger is the ten- 
dency of aristocracies to suck into themselves all the 
credit of national achievement. With them, too, it is 
partly an illusion, not unaided by the courtier-class of 
literary men, and by the tendencies to mutual admira- 
tion which operate within an hereditary class as else- 
where. In part it is due to the exaggerated estimate 
placed upon any achievement of one who already has a 
name and a title to eminence. The minor feats of royal- 
ties and even of dukes are chronicled, and the public 
is divided between mild surprise that these eminencies 
too can achieve things that need sheer human faculty, 
and a gratified sense of the condescension of the august 
in mixing with the world of serious effort. Besides 
this the aristocracies have a very tangible claim to 
occupy a large portion of the national Pantheon, because 
they have been careful to reserve to themselves as much 
as possible of those fields of glory where the entry to the 
Pantheon is won. In this metaphorical sphere as else- 
where they hold a land monopoly, and absorb an un- 
earned increment. An hereditary caste will monopolise 
power as far as it can for generations, and then blandly 
point to the names of those who have held power all 
that time to prove the intrinsic superiority of hereditary 
rank. So Lord Curzon the other day in his lecture on 
the Quintessence of Olympianism at Oldham (of all 
places) took credit to the House of Lords for the number 
of Prime Ministers, statesmen, field-marshals, and 
soldiers that it contains. He forgot to remark that 
these eminent peers fall into two categories. Some have 
risen, perhaps from humble stations, to peerages which 
they have accepted as the reward of merit. Their 
careers may illustrate the value of a Second Chamber, 
and may point to the materials of which such a Chamber 
might not unfitly be composed. But they provide not 
the beginning of an argument for the hereditary prin- 
ciple. The other class were, indeed, “sons of their 
fathers,’’ but what Lord Curzon forgot to ask was how 
far and in how many cases their hereditary posi- 
tion and not their inherited talents was the cause 
of their suecess. During a great part of modern 
history the advantages of the aristocracy in the 
Church, in the Services, and in politics were so 
great as at times to approach monopoly. What elements 
of sense are there in an argument which chooses illus- 
trious names from this period and points to their con- 
nection with the peerage as a recommendation of the 
hereditary principle? There are certainly families in 
which we find a succession of able men in conspicuous 
positions, sometimes for two generations, sometimes for 
more. But whether unaided ability would have sufficed 
to bring to eminence, say, the two Grenvilles whom Lord 
Curzon mentions, is another question. What the Olym- 
pians do not understand is that the able son of a poorer 
man spends the years from twenty to forty in painfully 
making a position. At the end of that time he is often a 
wearied, sometimes a broken, man. 

In connection with an hereditary chamber, the very 
name of aristocracy is an offence. When Lord Curzon 
quotes Renan’s saying that “ all civilisation is the work of 
aristocracy,’ he does not deign to consider that in this con- 
nection the word has its true etymological meaning. How 
far the work of ‘the world is forwarded by the 
select few who really are the “best,” how far 
by the patient toiling mass, is a question which 
may be fairly argued. How far it is the work of an here- 
ditary aristocracy is a question which would be foolish 
to raise. The negative answer is too clear. Aristocra- 
cies, as in Rome and England, have sometimes built up 
empires, evolved systems of constitutional law, and kept 
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alive a torch of freedom where more popular institutions 
might have failed. But to associate them with the pro- 
gress of the world ‘is ludicrous. Consider the great 
achievements of England, its work for poetry, literature, 
art, philosophy, science, industry, freedom—all the heads 
of progress in which England has moved in the van of 
civilised nations. What have Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, 
Burns, Wordsworth, Keats, Browning, Arnold to do with 
peers and peerages? Tennyson, it is true, conferred 


lustre on the House of Lords, but he gained nething from | 
it. Shelley was a country gentleman’s son, and | 


Byron alone among the great names was by birth a peer. 
The scrivener, the exciseman, and the linen-draper hold 
as honorable a place in the ancestry of our poetry as the 
man of title. Macaulay and Bacon became peers, but 
what credit can the hereditary peerage claim of them? 
Stockjobbers, booksellers, wine merchants, peasants, 
masons, ministers of religion, doctors, bankers, shoe- 
makers have claims as good as, or better than, the peerage 
to have produced our men of letters and our thinkers. 
Gibbon, Robertson, Johnson, Burke, Milman, Grote, 
Carlyle, J. R. Green—these may be said to have 
done something for civilisation. What did hereditary 
nobility do for philosophy to compare with the work of 
Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley—a bishop, it is true, and said 
to have some kinship with Lord Berkeley, whoever that 
may be—of Hume, Dugald Stewart, and Reid, of the 
Mills, Spencer, T. H. Green, and Caird, with the work of 
Bishop Butler, son of a draper, or of Jeremy Bentham, 
son of an attorney. Cavendish and Boyle are “ aristo- 
cratic’? names in science, though heredity, as limited 
by primogeniture, did not ennoble them. In our own 
day Lord Rayleigh is a name of real eminence. Sir 
William Thomson did not refuse a peerage. But neither 
he, nor Newton, Black, Priestley, Dalton, Davy, Fara- 
day, Clerk Maxwell, Darwin, Huxley, J. J. Thomson 
owed a jot of their world-wide fame to titles, hereditary 
or other. Watt and Stephenson, Arkwright, Cart- 
wright, Crompton, and Hargreaves between them 
initiated changes which have revolutionised the world, 
at a period when the House of Lords was chiefly dis- 
tinguishing itself by maintaining the death penalty for a 
large variety of minor offences. English art knows 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Turner, Romney, Watts, and 
Burne-Jones as painters, and it knows dukes and 
marquises as patrons and purchasers, and the patrons 
and purchasers, forsooth, think that it is they who foster 
the arts. They served literature by suggesting themes 
of satire to Thackeray, but among them all they never 
produced a Dickens, or among their womenfolk a Jane 
Austen, a Bronté, or a George Eliot. The descent of 
Fielding is indeed chronicled in a gorgeous passage of 
Gibbon, and is justly claimed as conferring on his family 
an immortality which will outlast the Palace of the 
Escurial and the fame of the elder, but less illustrious, 
line known to. history as the House of Hapsburg. But 
Fielding again was of a younger branch, the Olympians 
of primogeniture knew him not. 

In all this wonderful panorama of British energy, 
in all that our country has justly to boast in science, in 
literature, in art, philosophy, or religion, how slight is 
the work of the territorial aristocracy, which all along 
has had all the advantages of education and leisure in 
its hands, and how far beneath contempt the fraction 
contributed by those enjoying hereditary titles! It is 
in the face of such an array of facts that we are told 
that the aristocracies move the world. Having learnt 
so much, we are prepared to swallow the audacious 
attribution of the Factory Acts to the Upper House— 
the Factory Acts, the product of years of popular agita- 
tion, the work of Sadler, Oastler, Stevens, and a hundred 
obscure men who fought and endured in their humble way, 
that now, after two generations, the hereditary House 
may take the praise. But they were led by Lord Ashley, 
the son of a peer? They were, and when he entered the 
House of Lords as Earl of Shaftesbury when the fighting 
was over he complained of being relegated to a “ dormi- 
tory.’ Such was his view of the strenuousness of the 
Chamber to which Lord Curzon gives the credit of a vic- 
tory that was won elsewhere. Even the Truck Acts, of 








which the chief was pushed through Parliament by 
Charles Bradlaugh, are claimed by Lord Curzon for the 
Peers. But space forbids to pursue Lord Curzon to the 
end. In the face of his mass of half-truths, quarter- 
truths, and zero-truths, we take refuge in the compre- 
hensive formula of Carlyle, “ All which propositions I 
content myself for the moment with modestly, but 
peremptorily and irrevocably, denying.’’ 





A MODERN KING. 


Warts has immortalised a conception of “ physica] 
energy ”’ which has in it nothing that is brutal or gross. 
One may associate the rider who bestrides that colossal 
horse with knightly adventures and the swift passion of 
brave deeds. There is another little masterpiece in a 
species of statuary which deserves to bear the same title. 
It is a rude wooden toy by Caran D’Ache, which repre- 
sents the late King of the Belgians. That tall and erect 
form, those gaunt features, carved, as it were, out of 
granite by the rough tools of a violent and primitive 
craftsman, the long nose, the patriarchal beard, the air 
of slow and massive decision, the suggestion of some 
great mass in deliberate motion—they told the tale 
which the whole record of the man confirms. It was a 
purely animal energy which inhabited that great frame, 
gave to its vulgar appetites a vigor so portentous, and 
set the brain beneath the crown to utilise the forces of 
a nation for its vast but simple ends. Kings are more 
often than not mediocre specimens of the average sensual 
man. But the energy, the self-reliance, the megalo- 
mania of the dead King raised a mind, vulgar and 
commonplace in its texture, to a sinister greatness. The 
master of a pocket Paris, and the ruler of a little bour- 
geois State unvexed by national ambitions, he made 
himself, by his shrewd manipulation of great wealth, an 
international power. But the world in which he moved 
was the world of the senses. The most characteristic 
expression of himself which he ever attained was in the 
vast building schemes which absorbed such part of the 
blood tribute of the Congo as he did not spend upon his 
personal pleasures. It was a constructive mind, hap- 
piest when it was shaping vast things which it could see. 
The remodelling of Brussels, the decoration of Ostend 
with a frieze of showy architecture, the building of 
palaces, and the laying out of pleasure grounds—these 
were the man’s most intimate renderings of himself. 
Stone and stucco were adequate media. His eternity 
was summarised in a solid foundation. He believed in 
what he could see and handle. His imagination was 
not haunted by the blood which flowed on the distant 
Congo before a stone of his vast structures could be 
hewn or shaped. He looked straight before him, and 
the color of the stones he saw was grey and white. So 
it must have been that the Pharaohs built their 
pyramids with forced and driven labor, and the Assy- 
rians raised their towers on the backs of captive slaves. 
The figure of the man as we in England see it, with 
none of the distortion of self-interest, seems scarcely 
human in its brutality and its greed. But in Brussels 
and in Paris, under the genial influence of the wealth 
which he set in motion, the verdict of the average 
sensual man is by turns tolerant and admiring. He 
lived in a glass house of cynicism. His sensuality was 
public; his unrelenting cruelty to his own daughters 
was blazoned to the world; the crimes of his colonial 
adventure were acknowledged at the end. But he 
attained his end. The great stones rose in orderly rows. 
The streets stretched north and south like lines upon a 
plan. His name was dreaded in mid-most Africa. His 
millions played with the destinies of provinces in China. 
His treasury was full of gold. Men call him a great 
king. 

oc was no simple problem which destiny and 
temperament had set King Leopold. His energies 
demanded an outlet; his megalomania asked for scope. 
But in what way could the King of a little neutral State 
achieve greatness? He could not hope to enlarge his 
patrimony in Europe, for there are no Belgians un- 
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redeemed beyond the borders. 
Sophia might cherish such dreams, but they were for- 
bidden to him. William of Orange, though he was 
but the First Magistrate of Holland, could raise himself 
by his diplomatic skill and his wise audacity to be the 


The other Coburg in 


leader of a European coalition. But the conditions of 
neutrality forbade such an ambition as that. An intel- 
lectual would have attempted to win for Brussels a 
primacy in the world of learning or art ; an idealist might 
have turned the very neutrality of his country to account 
by assuming the leadership in the organisation of 
European peace. The conception of King Leopold was 
more realist and more modern. He aspired to play a 
hand in the game of world-policy. He realised that the 
possession and control of capital is equipment enough. 
He continued, like his father before him, to encourage 
the industrial development of his country. He inherited 
a great personal fortune, which bred in his hands. But 
more remarkable than his skilful manipulation of his 
own possessions was his skill in attaining the 
leadership of great financial groups. He gathered 
bankers around him as other kings have gathered 
courtiers, or artists, or Churchmen. First in 
Brussels, then in Paris, and latterly even in New 
York, he made himself a recognised captain of 
investors. His cars carried us from Ostend to Stamboul, 
from Madrid to Moscow. He directed a great exporta- 
tion of Belgian capital, always in concert with French 
allies, into the immense field of Russian investment, 
planting it in cotton mills and iron-works, and building 
up its prosperity, in concert with the Wittes and the 
Kohovtseffs, on the basis of a protective tariff. He shared 
through the Belgian customs officers, whom he lent to 
Persia, in the last effort of Russia to exclude her English 
rivals. He reinvested the millions extorted from the 
Congo in the semi-political railway squabble in China. 
He stood outside the risks of the European struggle, yet 
he made himself an indispensable factor in alliances built 
upon finance. He played in the old world the part 
which the oil kings have usurped in the new. They 
have dignified trade by meddling in politics, and cor- 
rupted politics by introducing trade. He operated in 
diplomacy as they deal in a party game. The method 
had at least the distinction of originality. The old- 
world counters of dynastic ties, sentimental affinities, 
and military pressure were alike discarded. He played 
at high finance as a Rockefeller or a Rothschild might 
have done, and used the prestige of birth and the glory 
of sovereignty to dignify and assist the manceuvres of the 
Bourse. 

It would be hard to say precisely what part the 
crowning adventure of the Congo played in the scheme 
of his life. At the outset he entered upon it in a 
mood of megalomania, which may not have been 
primarily commercial. He dreamed of making Belgium 
great by giving her, despite her lack of army or navy, 
and in the teeth of the quiet, home-keeping instincts 
of her population, a colonial Empire. When he dotted 
the vast map with his trading stations, and parcelled it 
out among concessionaires, he may have conceived that 
he was carrying out a constructive work, and laying out 
an estate. It is not probable that this cynical and 
realistic mind derived any pleasure from the talk about 
civilisation, which was always in the mouth of his apolo- 
gists. He may have seen with his limited imagination 
as the essential symbols and results of his activities the 
neat official residences along the great river, the steam- 
boats, and the railroad. But, as the work of exploita- 
tion progressed, it is inconceivable that he can have 
thought of the Congo save as the source from which he 
drew the resources which his other activities demanded. 
It was in the fagades at Ostend and the ornamental 
arches at Laeken that the blood and tears of the Congo- 
lese were crystallised. Even from his own materialist 








behind it in Africa no monument to the builder. That, 
no doubt, was at the last the reason why he sold out 
by consenting to the annexation. The adventure has 
endured for his life-time. He left behind him in full 
view the millions and the structures which were his real 
objective. The student of human nature must have 
asked himself continually of late years how it was pos- 
sible for any human being to bear the responsibility 
for the misery which he caused in the pursuit of wealth. 
No individual in our time has pushed a purely economic 
exploitation to so dire an extremity. But the vulgarest 
sweater presents in essentials the same problems. He 
sees around him first the suburban villa, and then the 
country-seat, and finds them desirable. He does not 
see the garret in which his white slaves turn out the 
buttons or the blouses which are the staple of his trade. 
It is in the power of the human mind to arrest its opera- 
tions at the wall of its own estate that the key to the 
puzzle lies. 





“SING ALL THE WORLD!” 
In the years before Antipodes were dreamt of, it was a 
wise tradition that set Christmas in the winter solstice. 
Had June been chosen for the day, and the church-pillars 
hung with roses instead of holly, what a different aspect 
the festival would have worn, and what a loss the story 
of the Manger would have suffered in the memories of 
children! The winter wild has always seemed so natural 
a setting that one can hardly imagine how the Cape or 
Australasia can properly celebrate the season at the 
feverish height of their temperature, even by using the 
vain substitutes of salt and sprinkled wool for snow. 
Nigeria falls this side the equator, and December is 
there the cool season, as coolness counts in that perpetual 
hothouse; yet even in Nigeria how incredible to any 
Christmas child is the picture called up by the following 
card from the Coast :— 
“Where Niger flows, at Merry Christmastide, 

Fewer tornadoes clear the house inside, 

The glass drops down to ninety in the shade, 

Soldiers prepare a punitive parade, 

And fever’s not so bad—as fever goes— 

Where Niger flows. 


Dear England! you’re deprived of joys like these, 

No Ju-ju warbles in your Christmas trees, 

No hippo sports beneath your twilight pale, 

No crocodile improves his shining tail, 

You eat no mangrove oyster, such as grows 
Where Niger flows. 


Yet, Mother Island, in your fog and ice, 

We dream of you as demi-paradise, 

And from the swamp and forest far away, 

Send you a Christmas-card for Christmas Day 

(Excuse the robin, and we don’t have snows 
Where Niger flows). 

That could be no true Christmas such as our fathers 
welcomed when they made the “ Ancient English Carols” 
which Miss Edith Rickert has now collected for Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. For them the joy of Christmas was 
grafted on to the joy of all Northern peoples when the 
sun is beginning his return, and already bears with him 
on his way the slow but certain spring. The festival was 
itself the gladder by contrast with the winter, and the 
long months of dark nights and foul ways could hardly 
have been endured but for that outburst of song and 
merriment in the middle of them. So the ancient Church, 
always ready to enrol in God’s service the existing cus- 
toms of man, transformed the Yuletide songs of heathen- 
dom into carols for the Virgin’s glory. Often beneath a 
hymn on the mystery of the Incarnation we may trace 
some primitive song of love or revelry, just as under a 


| doctrinal palimpsest one may sometimes spell out the lines 
| of Greek tragedy. As anexample, we might probably take 


standpoint King Leopold must have known that the | 
Congo was being rapidly ruined. The abandoned vil- | 
lages, the decimated tribes, the dwindling yield of | 


rubber, and the impossibility of enforcing the corvée by 
which it was collected—these symptoms must have 
warned him that the “ civilising work’ would leave 





the traditional carol beginning, “ Joseph being an aged 
man truly, He married a virgin fair and free,’”’ in which 
each of the sixteen verses ends with the words “ dearest 
dear,’’ sometimes applied to Mary, and sometimes to 
Christ Himself, instead of to the lover for whom they 
were intended. There are a few of our most beautiful 
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ballads that seem only to have escaped being converted 
into carols by a kind of divine accident; such as the 
strange and exquisite verses beginning :— 
“As ye came from the holy land 
Of Walsinghame, 
Met you not with my true love 
By the way as you came?” 

Simple-minded people, educated in the realities of 
country hardship, naturally found an added charm in the 
beautiful story of Christmas when they were told of the 
stable surrounded by snow, or thought of the shepherds 
huddled together against the cold, or of the Kings and 
wise men following the star under frosty skies. The 
young-eyed purity of the scene was enhanced when winter 
was at its priestlike task of purification. It was natural 
that the cattle in David’s city should then be gathered 
into the shed for warmth, and against the darkness of a 
December morning the orange light thrown around the 
manger appeared more divine. When the truth of every 
detail was held with childlike belief by all villagers, one 
can imagine the innocent pleasure of the scene in any 
village church, from the thirteenth century at all events 
down to the Reformation. There were the oxen and asses 
standing round, and intermingled with them the wise and 
powerful of an unknown world bringing gifts, while in 
the centre sat the Mother and her Child, throned in a 
manger, and unseen voices gave out the carol :— 

“As the angels before did say, 
O thou man, ou man! 
As the angels before did say, 
So it came to pass; 
As the angels before did say, 
They found a babe where it lay, 
In a manger wrapped in hay, 

poor he was.” 

We cannot wonder that the most beautiful carols 
were the lullabies. The sight of the Rose of Roses, the 
Star of the Sea, nursing her holy Child and putting Him 
to sleep suggested the service of common motherhood, and 
the sacred carols were often interchanged with the lulla- 
bies of every woman’s hearth. 

“In a dream late as I lay, 
Methought I heard a maiden say, 
And speak these wordés mild: 
‘My little son. with thee I play, 
And come,’ she sang, ‘by, lullaby.’ 
Thus rockéd she her child. 
By-by, lullaby, by-by, lullaby, 
Rocked I my child. 
By-by.” 
That, or the carol beginning :— 
“T saw 9 sweet and seely sight 
A blissful bride, a blossom bright, 
That mourning made and mirth among,” 
and many others of the same character hardly differ from 
the ordinary lullabies of the fifteenth or earlier centuries, 
except that the Child’s mother is a maid. 

Almost equally attractive with the lullabies was the 
scene of the shepherds watching their flocks, and in these 
carols also we find the frank admixture of common and 
contemporary life, just as we find it in the sacred pictures 
of the time. Take, for instance, this exact description of 
a shepherd, much nearer to Sussex than Syria :— 

“The shepherd upon a hill he sat, 
He had on him his tabard and his hat, 
His tar-box, his pipe, and his flagat; 
His name was called jolly, jolly Wat; 
For he was a good herd’s boy, 
Ut hoy. 
For in his pipe he made so much joy, 
Can I not sing but hoy, 
When the jolly shepherd made so much joy.” 
On sight of the star, having given his dog careful instruc- 
tions about the sheep, jolly Wat sets off to Bethlehem, 
there offers his pipe, his scrip, his tar-box, and his skirt, 
and then, with a kind word to Mary and Joseph, hastens 
merrily back to mind his flock. 

Still more remarkable in its disregard for the local 
color over which modern poets perplex their brains, is 
the beautiful and most popular carol beginning :— 

“I saw three ships come sailing in 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day,” 
and continuing to narrate how the three ships sailed into 
Bethlehem, while all the bells on earth did ring, and all 





the angels in heaven did sing. But, perhaps, even 
stranger is the brief carol of the sixteenth century :— 
“There comes a ship far sailing then, 
Saint Michael was the steersman, 
Saint John sat in the horn; 
Our Lord harped, our Lady sang, 
And all the bells of heaven they rang, 
On Christ’s Sunday at morn.” 
And once at least the poet of a carol (though not a 
Christmas carol) reached a dignity not to be distinguished 
from the finest ballads. The verses were composed some- 
time before 1536 :— 
“He bare him up, he bare him down, 
He bare him into an orchard brown. 


In that orchard there was an hall, 
That was hangéd with purple and pall. 


And in that hall there was a bed 
It was hangéd with gold so red. 


And in that bed there lieth a knight, 
His woundés bleeding, day and night. 


By that bedside kneeleth a may, 
And she weepeth both night and day. 


And by that bedside there stands a stone, 
Corpus Christi written thereon.” 
On the other hand, a carol might fall into merely 
nonsensical verses, like those beginning :— 
“My lady went to Canterbury, 
The saint her help to be; 
She met with Kate of Malmesbury. 
‘Why sleepest thou in an apple-tree?’” 
And so, with rapid degeneracy, after the Reformation, the 
carol was turned to mere description of good cheer and 
jollity, from which every touch of innocent belief had 
gone. Miss Rickert quotes from Nicholas Breton’s 
“ Fantasticks” (1626) :— 

“It is now Christmas, and not a cup of drink must pass 
without a carol; the beasts, fowl, and fish come to a general 
execution, and the corn is ground to dust for the bakehouse 
and the pastry . In sum, it is holy time, a duty in 
Christians in remembrance of Christ and customs among 
friends for the maintenance of good fellowship.” 

There are many carols extolling that kind of revelry, in- 
cluding George Wither’s fine picture of a good old Christ- 
mas, beginning :— 
“So, now is come our joyfullest feast, 
Let every man be jolly;” 

in which poem there is not the smallest mention of 
Christ’s birth at all. And that jovial ideal of Christmas 
has, in fact, prevailed, as is obvious from the appearance 
of all provision shops at this season—a proof that civilised 
man has not lost the savage’s capacity of devouring in 
one day as much as would usually suffice him for a fort- 
night. Of late years, certainly, under the reviving sense 
for religious worship, there has been also some revival of 
the spiritual significance revealed in the winter’s festival, 
and a few poets have even tried their hand at carols and 
Nativity plays again. But excellent as some of the 
attempts have been, they share the common fate of imita- 
tions. The early innocence has gone, and no poetic effort 
to reproduce its beliefs can recover it. Pope had a less 
hopeless task when he strove to recover the pastoral 
charm. 





ON A NATIVITY PICTURE. 


Waar is the secret of the perennial charm of the Christ- 
mas story? What is the reason of the unfailing fresh- 
ness of pictures of the Nativity, of Christmas carols, and 
miracle plays? Why, in tubes and underground railways, 
can one shut one’s eyes and shut it out, the scene about 
one, and call up any picture of the Manger at Bethlehem, 
and let one’s mind dwell with a new, delighted interest 
on all the bright, familiar figures of angels, and men, and 
animals around the Crib? The power of this magic is 
probably felt in a greater or less degree by everybody, 
save perhaps a very blasé and cynical minority. The 
capacity for feeling it is independent of belief in the his- 
torical truth of the story. M. Anatole France pro- 
bably feels it as keenly as anybody. Neither is it the 
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refined pleasure of an xsthetic few. The story is very 


close to the general heart. The charm is no doubt partly 
esthetic, but one cannot doubt that the deep content and 
satisfaction which it gives comes from an intuition of the 
intense and lasting significance of the scene. 

It is a profound remark of a great religious thinker, 
too little known in England, that the two great ideas 
necessary to human life and happiness, the idea of God 
and the idea of Man, are mutually hostile and destruc- 
tive. Man is persecuted and annihilated by the idea of 
God, where it alone is dominant, crushed to the earth, 
bowed beneath the yoke of Eastern fatalism. It is the 
religion of the desert, arid and sterile, overarched by a 
pitiless sky. Human personality is dwarfed and stunted 
by that distant Immensity. On the other hand, the idea 
of Man without God leads straight to the madhouse. It 
ends in pessimism, anarchy, suicide. One turns with 
relief from Schopenhauer or from Nietzsche to the spec- 
tacle of happy, normal human life, the life led by 

“Quiet folk who live beneath 
The shadow of the steeple, 
The parson and the parson’s wife, 

And mostly married people.” 
These people have no thought of living without God, but 
the idea has been mediated for them. In the childish, 
gaily-painted Christmas picture the two ideas meet and 
are reconciled. 

The note of that picture is, of course, familiarity, 
accessibility. A recent writer has levelled at Christi- 
anity the reproach that it uses “‘ pet names ’’ in speaking 
of God. This, of course, is literally true. In parts of 
Catholic Europe, “ mon Jésus’’ is a mother’s term of 
fondling endearment to her baby, a “ petit mot,’’ like 
“my duck,” “my pigeon,’’ “ my goldfish.” It means 
just precisely “ my treasure.’’ 

The Nativity scene is typical of the whole religion. 
The great characteristic of Christianity is its bringing 
together of what is nearest and most far. Its whole 
meaning and value is enclosed in a human life lived amid 
homely and familiar scenes. The farm lad in Hursley 
parish can read his homely lesson in the Eternal Mirror 
where angels view the Light of the Father. The first 
Christians declared what they had seen with their eyes, 
what they had looked upon, and their hands had handled. 
Hence the essentially Christian idea of the goodness of 
common things. The earliest teachings of Christianity 
were “ parables drawn from the vineyard and the flock.’’ 
Its highest mysteries are wrought with the simple ele- 
ments of bread and wine. All this is seen in its most 
moving, most touching form in a Nativity picture where 
the ineffable, transcendent mysteries are enacted to the 
accompaniment of rustic pipes and flutes. 

It is impossible to imagine the banality and aridity 
of a completely secularised world, a world with no mys- 
tical background, in which we were all closely imprisoned 
in the material scene, and in which it had been demon- 
strated to the universal satisfaction and acceptance that 
there was no Beyond. Equally dreary and depressing is 
the contemplation of a Beyond that is altogether alien, 
that cannot be expressed in terms of human life, and has 
no point of contact with our earth. The Christmas pic- 
ture gives us a glimpse of this mystical background of 
the Beyond, which never afterwards altogether passes 
away from us, which is for the most part dimly felt 
indeed, but which is always there. Hence the quality 
which the story has of impressing and affecting us, as 
though we heard it for the first time, its astonishing 
sense of newness, of fresh, vivid interest. The familiar 
scene contains the very essence of wonder and surprise. 
It expresses the breaking up of routine, the opening of 
infinite vistas, the endowment of common things with a 
transcendent meaning. 

If this picture is even the symbol of a 
reality, then the possibilities of human life can never 
be exhausted. It means intensely and means well. An 
immense hope has come into the world. Into the dark 

room where the shutters are shut, no light may pass, 
there has come one long ray through the hinge’s chink. 
As we look at the fragile little life so hymned and chanted 
we feel that it cannot be doomed from the first to dis- 








appointment and failure. Man is not made for 
death. The world cannot be merely after all a place of 
wasted pain and hope. A little child is perplexed and 
terrified when it realises the meaning of death for the 
first time. Our thoughts travel from the gay festival 
in the Manger to the storm and darkness in which the 
little life will end. Then, even as we shudder, we are 
carried at once into another scene of joy, to the time 
when there was gladness in the house of John, and Peter 
made amends, and Longinus saw clear, and new life and 
new hope came to all. 

This is the great note alike of Christmas 
and Easter, the sense of newness. But can _ this 
sense of newness be maintained in a world that itself 
grows old and moves to its inevitable end? Can it ever 
be anything more than an illusion? The very need of 
renewal shows the law of decay. Is not an eternal new- 
ness a contradiction in terms? Will not the fruition of 
the great Hope itself be transitory? Science assures us 
of the earth’s decay and extinction, the doom is certain, 
the law inexorable. But the Christmas picture shows us 
something deathless entering into the passing world. The 
angels have come from some eternal féte; they dance and 
sing round the white bud of an eternal Flower. The scene 
carries with it the hint of a perpetual renewal, continuous 
and satisfying, a “ ver perpetuum,’’ which will be ushered 
in at the transfiguration of all things into an eternal new- 
ness, in novissimo die, at the newest, youngest day. 





Short Studies. 


THE WORKERS. 


Tue little, squat, dark houses with snow-sprinkled roofs, 
having windows like the blurred eyes of old people, ran 
curving away from the thoroughfare. Built so long ago 
that they seemed as the ghosts of departed dwellings, 
they harbored countless workers, who could be seen 
plying their needles by the afternoon light, gleam- 
ing yellowish under a snow-laden sky. Indeed, in some 
windows tallow candles were already burning. 

Unlike the doors of the shiftless, these street doors, 
to which clung the memory of paint, were religiously 
closed, and it was necessary to tap before one could 
enter. The woman who opened the last of those doors 
was about fifty-five years of age, and dressed in very 
crumpled clothes as of one always sitting down, with a 
face desiccated by deep furrows so that no two features 
seemed to belong to one another. She held in one hand 
a threaded needle, in the other a pair of trousers, to 
which she had been adding the accessories demanded by 
our civilisation. One had never seen her without a pair 
of trousers in her hand, beeause she could only manage 
to supply them with decency at the rate of seven or 
eight pairs a day, working twelve hours. For each pair 
she received seven farthings, and used nearly one far- 
thing’s worth of cotton ; and this gave her an income, in 
good times, of six to seven shillings a week. But some 
weeks there were no trousers to be had, and then it was 
necessary to live on the memory of those which had been, 
together with a little sum put by from weeks when 
trousers were more plentiful. Deducting two shillings 
and threepence for rent of the little back room, there 
was therefore, on an average, about two shillings and 
ninepence left for the sustenance of herself and husband, 
who was fortunately a cripple, and somewhat indifferent 
whether he ate or not. And looking at her face, so 
furrowed, and at her figure, of which there was not 
much, one could well understand that she too had long 
established within her such internal economy as was suit- 
able to one who had been “ in trousers’’ twenty-seven 
years, and, since her husband’s accident fifteen years be- 
fore, in trousers only, finding her own cotton. 

Her face was long and narrow, her eyes grey, and 
they looked at one as though they knew she ought to ask 
whether anything could be done for her, and knew, too, 
that she would not. 
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She spoke, indeed, very little except. about her 


trousers. Oh! they were so common! so paltry, no 
quality at all! And lately they had been giving her 
boys’ knickerbockers. She had “no patience’’ with 


them, which took every bit as much cotton, and brought 
you less money. In old days it had been a better class 
of trouser altogether, but now there seemed no heart in 
them—no heart at all! And they were so irregular! But 
you couldn’t blame the woman who had them of the 
tailors, and gave them out—she let you have as many as 
she could, and only got a farthing a pair for herself. So 
there it was! 

A bed which had neither legs, nor clothes that could 
be recognised as clothes, took up the greater part of the 
little room, which was fuller of rags, charred pans, 
chipped crockery, and trousers, than any room of its 
size ever seen. On this bed a black cat with a white nose 
was sleeping. Bits of broken wooden boxes were heaped 
up, waiting to feed the small fire. And on the wall by 
the side of this fire hung the ghost of a toasting fork. 
Very lonely and thin was that wispy piece of iron, as 
though for many days it had lacked bread. Hooked to 
the wall, with its prongs turned upwards, it was like the 
black shrivelled husk of an arm and hand, asking for 
more with its spidery fingers. 

Its owners were seated with their backs to it; she 
just under the tightly-closed window, so as to use as 
long as possible a kind of light for which she had not to 
pay ; and her husband with his crippled leg almost in the 
fire. He was a man with a round, white face, a little 
grey moustache curving down like a parrot’s beak, and 
round whitish eyes. In his aged and unbuttoned suit of 
grey, with his head held rather to one side, he looked 
like a parrot—a bird clinging to its perch, with one grey 
leg shortened and crumpled against the other. He 
talked, too, in a toneless, equable voice, looking sideways 
at the fire, above the rims of dim spectacles, and now 
and then smiling with a peculiar disenchanted patience. 

No—he said—it was no use to complain; did no 
good! Things had been like this for years, and so, he 
had no doubt, they always would be. There had never 
been much in trousers; not this common sort that any- 
body’d wear, as you might say. Though he’d never seen 
anybody wearing such things; and where they went to, 
he didn’t know—out of England, he should think. Yes, 
he had been a carman; run over by a dray. Oh! yes, 
they had given him something—four bob a week ; but 
the old man had died and the four bob had died too. 
Still, there he was, sixty years old—not so very bad for 
his age. She couldn’t get through half the work but for 
him holding the things for her, and pressing them, and 
one thing and another—not up to much, of course—but 
he could do all that! 

With those words he raised his right hand, which 
clasped a pair of linings, and there passed between his 
whitish eyes and the grey eyes of his wife one of those 
looks which people who have long lived together give each 
other. It had no obvious gleam of affection, but just 
the matter-of-fact mutual faith of two creatures who 
from year’s end to year’s end can never be out of arm’s 
length of one another. For, as he said, they were not 
much of goers-out. Though he did get out once in a 
way when the weather was fine, and she had to go out to 
get her work and come back again. His eyes, travelling 
round the chaotic, grimy little room, which was as much 
the whole world to them as ever was his cell to a pri- 
soner, rested on the cat, coiled-up on the ragged bed- 
clothes. Oh, yes! The cat. There she was, always 
asleep. She was a bit of company. They didn’t see 
much company; kept themselves to themselves. Low 
neighborhood—people very funny! Yes, there was nice 
enough buildings round the corner. But you had to be 
in a good position to live in them. Seven and six a week 
—and pay it sharp. Not but what they weren’t sharp 
after their rent here! Just a working man, their land- 
lord, who’d got to pay his rent himself, so what could you 
expect? A little spurt of work just now, of course, owing 
to Christmas. Soon drop down again to nothing after- 
wards—oh, yes! 

Smiling his strange smile, as of a man almost amused 





at what Fate had devised for him, he reached down and 


| fed the fire with a piece of broken box; then resumed 


his upright posture, with his head bent a little to one 
side so that it favored his withered leg. They were 
talking, he had heard said, about doing something for 
trousers. But what could you do for things like these, 
at half-a-crown a pair? People must have ’em, so you’d 
got to make ’em. There you were, and there you would 
be! She went and heard them talk. They;talked very 
well, she said. It was intellectual for her to go. He 
couldn’t go himself, owing to his leg. He’d like to hear 
them talk. Oh, yes! And he was silent, staring side- 
ways at the fire, as though in the thin crackle of the 
flames attacking the fresh piece of wood he were hearing 
the echo of that talk from which he was cut off. 
‘Lor bless you! ’’ he said suddenly, “ they’ll do nothing! 
Can’t! °’ And, stretching out his dirty hand he 
took from his wife’s lap a pair of trousers, and held it 
up. “Look at ’em! Why, you can see right through 
’em, linings and all. Who’s goin’ to pay more than ’alf- 
a-crown for that? Where they go to I can’t think. Who 
wears ‘em? Some Institution I should say. They talk, 
but, dear me, they’ll never do anything so long as there’s 
thousands, like us, glad to work for what we can get. 
Best not to think about it, I say.”’ 

And laying the trousers back on his wife’s lap, he 
resumed his sidelong stare into the fire. 

The snow-laden sky seemed to have drawn nearer, 
so little light was there in the room; and there was no 
sound, as though the last word had been spoken, and the 
fire exhausted. In that motionless and soundless twilight 
the toasting fork on the wall alone seemed to be alive, 
with its thin, tortured prongs asking for that for which 
those two had never asked. 

JoHN GALSWORTHY. 





The Drama. 





AT A MUSIC-HALL. 


Once in every two years, or thereabouts, I find or make 
an opportunity of going to a music-hall, in order to 
study the wonderful improvement in variety entertain- 
ments of which we hear so much. Just as the drama 
is always going to the dogs, the music-hall is always, 
according to a certain type of critic, soaring nearer and 
nearer to the angels. I do not know which of these 
opinions is the more distressing piece of cant, or, at any 
rate, of ignorant and thoughtless babble. Closely 
examined, no doubt, the assertion regarding the music- 
hall is the more excusable. In a purely formal sense— 
in a sense that scarcely matters—it may even be called 
true. There has probably been a slight improvement 
during (say) the past twenty years in the average music- 
hall entertainment. But the essential fact is that while 
the drama has progressed by leaps and bounds, the 
music-hall has remained, not quite, but very nearly, 
stationary. The progress of the one is as surprising as 
the immobility of the other. There is much that is 
trivial in the theatre, and not a little that is base; but, 
on the other hand, it is the occasion and the scene of 
some of the best intellectual effort of our time. At the 
music-hall, it would, of course, be absurd to look for 
“intellectual effort’’; but it is hard to find any real 
improvement in grace, or refinement, or humor, or even 
sense. There have always been, and still are, a few 
clever “‘ turns ’’ ; but—the tag is too apt to be resisted— 
“ apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto.’’ 

Does the great and increasing popularity of the 
“sketch ’’ indicate a desire for better things on the part 
of the music-hall public? On this point I can offer no 
opinion—I have seen too few sketches. It was to see 
one that I went to the Palace Theatre on Monday even- 
ing; for Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s little play, “ The 
Knife,” is doubtless to all intents and purposes a sketch. 
Did it stand out amid its surroundings? Yes, of course 
it did; very much as the report of a railway accident 
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would stand out in the pages of “ Ally Sloper’’ cr 
“Comic Cuts.’’ It is the bare, brief, quite adreit pre- 
sentment of a painful situation. An eminent surgeon, 
Sir Mark Ridgeway, is on the point of performing a 
critical operation on which the life of his friend, Archie 
Kingsford, depends, when he learns that Kingsford is 
the lover of Lady Ridgeway. Can he go on with the 
operation? Has he the nerve? Yes, he has. While 
Lady Ridgeway, in an anguish of suspense, waits in the 
ante-room, he carries the operation through successfully ; 
and then he tells his wife that he will divorce her if ever 
he returns from South Africa—for, by way of making 
the atmosphere more cheerful, the scene is dated “ during 
Colenso week of the Boer War,’’ and Sir Mark has 
volunteered for service in the hospitals. The thing is 
done with all Mr. Jones’s skill in the handling of a situa- 
tion ; andit affords Mr. Bourchier and Miss Violet Van- 
brugh an excellent opportunity for some vehement emo- 
tional acting. But is it, artistically, quite worth while? 
There is no time for any development of character, and 
much less for any moral judgment. The little play is a 
“short, sharp shock ’’ to our nerves—only that and no- 
thing more. It was like a caviare sandwich in the midst 
of a banquet of lollipops. Not that it was “ caviare to 
the general ’’— it was received with unbounded applause. 
But personally, when I am to be subjected to this sur- 
gical style of art, I think I should prefer to be placed 
under chloroform. 

What, now, of the rest of the entertainment? 
When I came in, a pair of “ knockabout artistes ’’ were 
performing to a house which was as yet half empty. 
Of their patter the following specimens may perhaps 
suffice; they stood out, incredible as it may appear, by 
reason of their comparative brilliance: ‘“‘ Would you go 


through fire for your mother-in-law?”’ “I’d have to— 
she’s dead.’’ “TI know something that would tickle you 
to death.’” “What?’’ “A feather.’”’ “ We don’t 


call them suffragettes any more—we call them Sunny 
Jims.’’ ‘“ Why?’ “ Because they’re fed by force.”’ 
This sparkling sally elicited some half-hearted applause. 
Then came a young lady with the most nasal voice I 
ever heard, who sang, to a funereally slow waltz-tune, a 
lyric of which this was the refrain :— 
**T want you for my beau; 
You will be true, deary, I know. 
I’ve made up my mind a sweetheart to find, 
And I—think—you’ll—do.” 

All the time she was singing, the lady emphasised the 
rhythm by, not exactly dancing, but moving around in 
a languid and perfunctory fashion ; and grown men and 
women sat and applauded. By this time the house was 
filling up, and “ The Palace Girls ’’ came on the scene. 
They are eight young ladies in very short, very fluffy, 
very swishy skirts, brailed up behind in a fashion I 
never saw before, who twitter inaudible words to in- 
distinguishable tunes, and go through, with mechanical 
precision, a sort of ever-shifting dance-drill. The 
general idea of the performance was to treat the troop 
as a sort of long sixteen-legged insect, jigging about in 
various fantastic curves, and occasionally coming apart 
into separate vertebre, only to join up again and re- 
form the perfect polypod. There is, no doubt, a certain 
art in the accurately consentaneous movement of sixteen 
legs ; and the Palace Girls are much appreciated by the 
Palace audience. A Scotch Comedian followed, who 
resembled Mr. Harry Lauder in his employment of a 
fantastically crooked walking-stick ; but not, I imagine, 
in anything else. He was, however, a nimble dancer. 
Then came the first appearance in England of Miss 
Adeline Boyer, in an Original Eastern Scene, “ A Prin- 
cess of Israel.” The scene might have been original if 
we had never heard of Salome. Miss Boyer has an 
almost uncannily lithe figure, and dances, I imagine, 
with some skill. She dances herself into the affections 
of King Solomon, and, as the programme puts it, “ The 
curtain descends on a fiery love passage between the 
King and the Princess.’’ The scene is, in fact, a pas de 
fascination of the most modern mode. One can imagine 
more edifying topics than the amours of King Solomon ; 
but to the people who like that sort of thing, it pro- 








bably does no particular harm. There follows a very 
clever piece of lightning caricature-work by Mr. Ernest 
H. Mills—the only turn of the evening that was too 
short for my taste. 

Now a thrill of expectancy ran through the audience, 
and a burst of applause announced the approach of a star 
as yet unseen. At last the luminary swam into our ken 
in the person of Miss Vesta Tilley, attired as a dandy in 
ultra modern evening dress. Her first song concerned 
“ The Charge of the Light Brigade ’’—the adventures of a 
gang of rowdy young men who were “charged”’ with 
being drunk and disorderly. It was not exactly a parody 
of Tennyson’s poem, but every now and then a Tenny- 
sonian phrase would be dragged in ; as thus :— 

“‘ What with all the champagne and the ladies that we met, 

We soon got into a skirmish, you bet, 

And every fellow, I needn’t tell, 

Lost his head and his heart as well. 

Ladies fair attacked us everywhere— 

Oh, your worship, what a charge was there! ”’ 
In the innocence of my heart, I imagined that the 
“Champagne Charlie” style of lyric was extinct; but 
here it was, as flashy and alcoholic as ever. Then Miss 
Tilley impersonated a schoolboy in an Eton jacket, a 
soldier, and a Margate buck—the last a very clever 
piece of comedy, and almost agreeable in comparison with 
the schoolboy and the drunken dandy. Her work has 
certainly great neatness and finish ; but as to its tone— 
well, I think the above specimen may suffice. Mr. Jones's 
playlet was the next item, and after it came “ Miss Mar- 
garet Cooper and her Piano ’’—a turn in which some real 
talent is applied to the most trivial ends. Then came a 
pair of loud, metallic French comedians ; and the evening 
wound up with a curious colored kinematograph 
exhibition. 

“The Knife” apart, this was exactly the show one 
has seen at the larger music-halls any time the last ten 
years—no worse, maybe, but certainly no better. I have 
tried, so far as possible, to make it speak for itself, and 
not to let myself go in epithets. But more depressing 
than the performance on the stage was the audience that 
applauded it. An audience to make one despair of civi- 
lization—with its over-dressed (and under-dressed) 
women, its coarse-grained men, clapping their white- 
gloved hands at all the tedious, threadbare inanities. 
Significant, too, in no very cheering way, were 
the advertisements on the gaudy programme. Most 
of them celebrated the supper-resorts of the neighbor- 
hood ; but three were devoted to whiskey ; two invited 
gentlemen to open credit accounts with turf-financiers in 
Holland, and nearer home; one offered to the nobility 
and gentry the services of an international detective ex- 
pert and confidential investigator. One could not help 
feeling that the programme was pre-eminently the 
place for these advertisements, and that the nobility and 
gentry then and there present were no doubt precisely 
those on whom the publican, the bookmaker, and the 
divorce-court spy batten and wax fat. 

Witiiam ARCHER. 





Letters from Abroad. 


THE DAWN OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT IN CHINA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—The cautious Chinese character shows itself in 
every line of the new Constitution which has recently been 
promulgated. It concedes to the people through their 
representatives statutory rights which they already 
possess in informal ways, and so safeguards the authority 
of the Ruler that he will not lose prestige as kinsman and 
confederate of the supernatural powers. How much 
does the innovation mean? Will it work? and will it 
last? Has it in its germinal ideas the promise of a 
peaceful evolution through which the needs of a rising 
generation with larger knowledge and a modern passion 
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for citizenship may be met? Or will it lend itself to 
some such coup d’état as engulfed the late Emperor and 
his well-meant schemes of reform ? 

The franchise upon which the elections take place 
would be impossible in any other part of the world. 
Imagine the delegates to twenty Deliberative Assemblies 
chosen by the combined votes of the Universities, the 
Chambers of Commerce, and the Trade Guilds of the 
country, and you have a rough and ready parallel to 
what has now come to pass in China. Those entrusted 
with the franchise are either literary graduates or 
owners of property amounting to 5,000 taels. Pro- 
bably more than a million graduates have exercised 
the franchise, for if we class the graduates who possess 
the double qualification with the scholars rather than 
with the property-owners, literature will be the dominant 
influence. But the scheme is not so aristocratic as it 
may seem upon the surface. It is true the rice and millet 
growing lauds are held in small parcels, and the humble 
trader may seem to have been left out in the cold, but 
the sense of blood kinship is so strong that the graduate 
may be trusted to represent the feeling of his clan. 
Indeed, many clans have educated out of the common 
family funds the graduates who are their spokesmen with 
the officials and their shield of defence against aggression ; 
and it is not in the nature of the Chinaman to forget the 
rock out of which he was hewn. The literati have always 
enjoyed the privilege of direct access to the Mandarins, 
as have also the officials of the Trades Guilds. The 
new Constitution regularises rights of representation 
which already belong to the majority of the electors in 
their private capacity. The Assemblies will at least 
furnish the Executive Officers of the Government with 
a safe and sure test of the opinions of the people at large, 
and make the policy they pursue less haphazard. Legible 
barometers, in which the mind of the multitude may be 
read, have now been put up in every corner of the empire. 
The deliberations of these Assemblies will also protect 
the authorities from the undue private pressure some- 
times used by the local gentry. A shrewd official may 
perhaps be able to play off one section of opinion against 
another, and get his own way on the ground that no clear 
lead is given by a strong majority either on the one 
side or the other. The dumb multitudes stand to gain. 
The separation of classes is not cruelly marked. The 
representatives in these Assemblies will express the views 
which are in favor with the unlettered cousins who gather 
from time to time in the family councils of the villages. 
The collective judgment of these bodies will certainly be 
stronger than the influence of their individual representa- 
tives. So far there is on the’ whole a well-considered 
advance. 

For the present the power of these Assemblies, pro- 
vincial and district alike, is rigidly limited. They are 
to be little more than training centres for future 
politicians and consultative gatherings giving local 
approval to the methods of raising revenue for the uses 
of the Government. Of course, the concession has been 
necessitated by the growing volume of Western ideas 
which is pouring from every side into Chinese life. But 
underneath these changes we can perhaps see the uncon- 
fessed desire of a weak and unfortunate Dynasty to lean, 
more than in the past, upon the good-will of the people. 
Here lies its safety in the near future. Local opinion 
must be rallied as far as possible to the side of the throne. 
Those who study Eastern problems from afar hardly 
realise how under ordinary circumstances the multitudes 
live their life without taking serious account of the Im- 
perial administration. Now and again when Peking diplo- 
matists seem bested by the foreign Legations, or when 
contending villages get into the grip of the Mandarins, 
the Chinaman lowers his voice and, with a sideways 
waggle of his deprecating hand, says unpleasant things 
about the Dynasty and its Counsellors, but, as a rule, 
a large local autonomy goes on year after year unchecked 
from without. And this applies not only to the manage- 
ment of municipal affairs, but to the punishment of mis- 
demeanors and even crimes. The immense population 
of the villages only knows of the existence of the 
Mandarin when it has to pay the land-tax, or surrender 
a pirate or a fugitive law-breaker from the city for 





punishment in the Mandarin’s Court. The symbol of 
the Dynasty meets the eye on every side in the city, 
but order is maintained in the villages through those 
patriarchal ideals which are as dominant as in the days 
of Confucius. 

The scheme has certain broad outlines which are 
perhaps borrowed from the United States of America. 
It may have been thought that arrangements which suit 
one vast geographical area will fit another which 
resembles it in its imposing dimensions. The Provincial 
Assemblies correspond to the bodies which meet in each 
separate State, whilst the Imperial Parliament, to be 
constituted in due time at Peking, features roughly the 
House of Representatives at Washington. Besides the 
Provincial Assemblies, Prefectural and District Councils 
are also being summoned. Perhaps these may ultimately 
resolve themselves into Electoral Colleges and Committees 
of Ways and Means. A district is equivalent in size 
to an average English county, and of these districts there 
are said to be fourteen hundred or more. Many of them 
are little walled villages, and there are populous com- 
mercial emporiums which will apparently be represented 
only through their County Capitals. It looks as 
though a thousand miniature ‘Dumas, in widely 
separated parts of the Empire, might get into 
each other’s way and produce friction, mischief, 
and confusion. But the swarm of asteroids will doubt- 
less exemplify in due time the law of order. This be- 
wildering multiplication of Councils and Assemblies 
doubtless causes the people in every part of China to feel 
that they are represented, and the representation will 
be a safety-valve. 

The reservation of foreign affairs and military ques- 
tions to the sovereign shows how the German ideal, 
copied from Japan where it is already acclimatised, has 
set its mark upon this effort of Constitution-building. 
That a system which suits one Asiatic country will 
probably suit another, has been the ruling argu- 
ment in favor of this proviso. It is quite in 
harmony, moreover, with the traditions of Chinese 
history. Siamese, Burmans, Thibetans, Arabs, Par- 
thians, Mongols first came as tribute-bearers to the 
sovereign, and it is his prerogative to receive these envoys 
from afar and return their courtesies. Do not smile at 
the permanent power of this old tradition. A group of 
politicians in the old country would seem to be embracing 
the antiquated notion to which the Chinese are bidding 
farewell. Let the foreigners pay your taxes. The 
outer barbarians will flock to the Central Kingdom and 
with their handsome tribute defray the upkeep of throne 
and government. This reservation of foreign and mili- 
tary affairs to the absolute will of the throne cannot be 
final. The dynasty of the Mantchoos is more martial 
by hereditary tradition than the Chinese people them- 
selves, and sooner or later wars will not be made by 
sovereigns without the consent of the people, unless the 
sovereigns pay for them out of a private purse and hire 
the victims. The plea that might be made for with- 
drawing these subjects from public discussion is that sixty 
per cent. of the people have no first-hand knowledge of 
foreigners. Scholars of immense learning may be met 
with who are quite sure that the aboriginal peoples of 
their own mountains have tails, and the Dutch and the 
Portuguese and the English have some kind of kinship 
with barbarian tribes. The paternal Government 
perhaps thinks it necessary that even literary graduates 
of the old school should extend their geographical and 
anthropological knowledge before getting any kind of 
control over foreign affairs. -But as a matter of fact 
the newspapers have carried on a campaign of enlighten- 
ment for years, and the Chinese of the interior provinces, 
who know the least of foreigners, are not always so 
hostile as those who know the most. The difficulty in 
working existing treaties arises from the fact that the 
people generally are ignorant of them, and have not had, 
in the most indirect way, a voice in their negotiation. 
In some cases sections of the population have only learned 
of these treaties and the need to respect them, twenty- 
five or thirty years after they were signed. This state 
of things is being rapidly changed by railways, telegraphs, 
and the wide circulation of native papers. In the 
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cities and villages of the interior it may sometimes be 
hard to enforce treaties upon which the Representative 
Assemblies have not been allowed a right of comment. 
It is possible difficulties may arise in the near future. 
Railway concessions have been made, which will sooner 
or later involve the compulsory purchase of lands in the 
interior, or the raising of large revenues to buy back 
the concessions. The Provincial and District Assemblies 
will be vitally touched by these transactions, and it is 
difficult to see how they can be debarred from the dis- 
cussion of foreign affairs. Perhaps some of them would 
like to advise the Imperial Government to refer to the 
International Tribune at The Hague those strained in- 
terpretations of half-obsolete treaties which are being 
used by the British opium interests to hamper native 
officials in carrying out a great moral reform. Chinese 
exclusion laws and the treatment of emigrants in some 
far-off lands are foreign questions many Chinamen are 
eager to handle. 

In the meantime changes are contemplated which 
will clear the ground for the full-grown Parliament of 
1917. Next year a new criminal code is to come into 
operation, and the year after reformed Courts of Justice 
are to be established. These changes are to be effected 
by an Imperial decree, a procedure analogous to that 
which you know at home as “ By Order in Council.”” The 
first step is bold. When a Dynasty first comes into 
power it promulgates its own body of laws, and no 
radical changes are made whilst its representatives fill 
the seat of supreme authority. Of course, its enact- 
ments give room for elasticity of administration and 
incorporate early laws and customs. But the Statute 
Book is looked upon as a covenant between the new race 
of rulers and the people and their descendants. It is 
a Chinese idea that revived sanctions attach themselves 
to the laws with the providential decree which determines 
the arrival and establishment of a new dynasty. The 
present body of enactments is called “The Laws of the 
Great Pure Dynasty.’’ Changes made in the Statute Book 
during the lifetime of a dynasty are almost like loosening 
the foundation-stones upon which its power rests. The 
Prince Regent and his Council doubtless think that with 
the co-operation of the people a disturbing and un- 
precedented change may be faced, that might otherwise 
jeopardise the ruling line. The question faces us—How 
far will the Government be able to enforce its penal code 
upon the villages and sweep into the new Courts of 
Justice forms of lawlessness that have been dealt 
with in the villages by the elders themselves for 
scores of generations? The village elders are really 
magistrates chosen by the heads of the groups of families 
in which they live, without the intervention of either 
a Lord Chancellor or Lord Lieutenants of the Counties, 
and they sometimes inflict death sentences. There are no 
trials by torture under this patria potestas, but the 
method of capital punishment is sometimes cruel. My im- 
pression is that village justice which arises from the all 
but absolute power of the parent for life or death over 
children and descendants, is better than that of the 
official Courts. If I were a Chinaman I should prefer 
trial by a bench of great uncles and a grandfather to 
trial in some of the yamens into which I have had 
glimpses. The new penal code and the new Court, pre- 
sided over by a competent judge, may involve changes 
that will be slow in reaching the villages and pushing out 
the old customs. The two changes mean sooner or later 
the abolition of the trials of foreigners in their own Con- 
sular Courts, a procedure which has long been a grievance 
to the Chinese. 

In a country of enormous territory and with a popu- 
lation of four hundred million people, a score of Pro- 
vincial Assemblies, with more than a thousand District 
Councils, may be necessary to secure adequate represen- 
tation. It looks at first as though a promiscuous 
multitude of bodies might aggravate local differences and 
sow the seeds of many Home Rule movements. Such a 
result is not probable. If the different parts of the 
country are allowed a reasonable degree of autonomy 
it will be found that the Chinese are too proud of the 
unity of the Empire to put it in peril. Immemorial use 











and custom secures to them rights and powers that in 
the countries of Europe can only be gained by large 
measures of devolution. It is to be hoped that the 
deliberations of these bodies will give strength and self- 
consistency to the aims of the awakening democracy and 
abate the antipathies which sometimes divide men of 
different provinces. The success of this large but 
eminently conservative experiment in Constitutional 
Government will depend to no small extent upon con- 
tinuity in the administration at Peking. Clanship with 
its amiable characteristics often makes against efficiency. 
Some of the early joint-stock enterprises in China were 
wrecked because the native managers were almost com- 
pelled to put into positions of trust sons, nephews, and 
scions of associated families. Peking Government in 
the past has been prone to the same weakness. For the 
time being all but unlimited power is reserved to the 
Sovereign. In theory he might disband a Peking Parlia- 
ment, twenty Provincial Assemblies, and a congeries of 
District Councils. But there is little in the changes 
now in progress to provoke either palace revolutions or 
popular risings. The day of the eunuchs is over, and as 
to the country at large it is difficult to find any one who 
is not indirectly represented under the new system.— 
Yours, etc., 





Communications. 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF A LIBERAL GOVERN- 
MENT IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It is difficult to describe the sensation of relief 
with which the Prime Minister’s speech at the Albert Hall 
has been received in Ireland. The political situation of a 
fortnight ago was perhaps the most critical that this 
country has faced for thirty years. The Irish Party was 
confronted with an outburst of hostility for their attitude 
of benevolent neutrality towards the Liberals, and the 
weakening of the Irish Party at the present juncture would 
be the beginning of the end of the constitutional agitation 
that has been the great safeguard of our national conduct 
in the present generation. The past four years have been 
years of bitter disappointment for the Irish people, and had 
the Liberal leader failed to send a message of hope in his 
declaration of the issues of the coming struggle, support for 
further Parliamentary effort would have crumbled away. 
It must appear strange to Englishmen that prejudice against 
the Government has in Ireland been growing in intensity 
from day to day. The official Irish administration has 
included a Viceroy whose personal position in the esteem of 
the natives of our race makes them now sharers in his 
sorrows, as he has so honestly labored to lighten theirs. Mr. 
Bryce was recognised as a sympathetic friend, and the un- 
selfish efforts of Mr. Birrell for the betterment of the country 
might elsewhere have won for him a position as idol of 
the people, yet a fortnight ago our almost universal senti- 
ment was that we would be glad to rid ourselves of these 
rulers, come what come could. A consideration of the causes 
of this sentiment may do something to ameliorate the con- 
ditions of government during the interval that must in any 
event elapse before we are entrusted with the right to govern 
ourselves. 

If the position of an anti-Irish Minister in Dublin 
Castle is one of difficulty, the position there of a Minister 
in sympathy with the people must be utterly heartbreaking. 
The coercionist is always surrounded by friendly members 
of the ascendancy, who serve him loyally, and who are in 
complete accord with his policy. He is doing their work, 
and they in return place at his disposal their resources, 
social and material. Far different is the lot of the Liberal 
Chief Secretary. hough he is endeavoring to act as far 
as possible in accord with Irish opinion, he is cut off 
from intercourse (save of the most formal character) with 
the leaders of opinion in Ireland. He can, indeed, ascertain 
whether a given policy will in the main be regarded as satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory. But in the thousand little details 
that make government either acceptable or intolerable, a 
Liberal Minister receives no assistance from the one great 
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division of Irish sentiment, while he is subjected to most 
unfair criticism from the other. His difficulties do not 
end there. 

During the Tory régime there are but two parties known 
in Ireland, separated by natural lines of cleavage. They 
are the Irish Nationalists, differing occasionally among 
themselves on minor details, but on the main issue 
unanimous in favor of government of Ireland by the 
inhabitants of Ireland. On the other hand, there are the 
anti-Irish colonists, who in spite of small divergences of 
opinion are united in favor of governing Ireland by a 
resident, privileged ascendancy, supported by an English 
Ministry at Westminster. There is no other division of 
parties that counts for anything. The difference of these 
two is further accentuated in that the political division 
between them corresponds to the division of races and 
creeds. 

The inhabitants of the country are divided between these 
two camps, and so long as the unsettled question is there 
as a subject of contention, they will continue to be so 
divided. The two armies include all the best intellect of 
the country that is given to public life. Neither has the 
monopoly of genius. The pity is that, while the cause of 
strife remains, the genius is given up to party that might 
serve the nation. 

Upon the resignation of Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet four 
years ago, we Irishmen were surprised to learn that there 
existed among us a third party. None of its members had 
been previously known in active political life; but many 
of them were known as disappointed applicants for 
favors from the Tory administration. The Unionist 
government of Ireland was openly based on the spoils system. 
No salaried office, administrative or judicial, was allotted 
to any applicant who could not produce a satisfactory receipt 
for monies spent and services rendered in the Unionist cause. 
We hoped that the end of this infamous system had come 
when Mr. Balfour left office, and we learnt with indignation 
that this new party of obscurities, calling themselves “ Irish 
Liberals,’”’ were arranging a continuance of the Tammany 
system, under the “friendly”” Government of Campbell- 
Bannerman. 

They succeeded in this arrangement, and they debased 
the standard of honesty in public life in Ireland, until their 
example has become a menace to the propriety of conduct 
of local bodies in the selection of their officers. The inter- 
vention of this third party is perhaps the greatest of all 
the difficulties the Chief Secretary has to contend with. 
He cannot personally know the merits or demerits of those 
who come forward to offer assistance. He can only seek the 
best counsel he can procure, and if the Tories are hostile 
and the Irish refuse advice, he has to take the assurances 
of these mercenaries one for another. 

At first glance it may be said that the blame of this 
regrettable state of affairs must be borne in part at least by 
the Irish Party. Believing this, I suggested shortly after 
the arrival of Mr. Bryce that the unquestionable sincerity 
of the then Prime Minister and of the Chief Secretary 
would justify a relaxation of the attitude of Irishmen to- 
wards the Administration. I thought that it might be per- 
missible for Nationalists to open up friendly relations with 
the Irish Minister and convey to him informally such matters 
as might enable him to ascertain true Irish sentiment. The 
answers to my suggestion were, to my mind, conclusive. In 
the first place, the Liberal Government had for the time 
being ceased to proclaim Home Rule as its Irish policy. 
This involved a continuance of the Unionist policy of con- 
trolling the country by a resident clique, and it was no part 
of the Nationalist scheme to assist in such a performance. 
Furthermore, there was the question, who were the persons 
who might tender advice? The members of the Irish Party, 
even were they men of affairs, would be practically debarred. 
No Englishman can appreciate the influence that the Irish 
Party has so deservedly won by its unalterable refusal 
to allow members of the party to have hand, act, or part 
in seeking to influence Ministerial patronage. This collec- 
tion of men, mostly of humble rank, is subject to the in- 
firmities and open to the criticism applicable to all human 
societies. Their enemies find many topics of abuse, but 
whatever individual exceptions there may have been from 
time to time, the party as a party stands without rival in 
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the unselfishness with which the men who compose it refuse 
to seek reward in patronage either for themselves or for 
their friends. As long as the smallest taint of political re- 
ward affects the question of preferment in Ireland, no Irigh 
member can discuss the matter with an English Minister, 
who, however friendly, must be left to blunder for himself. 

If the Irish members may not speak, the rank and file 
of their supporters are necessarily condemned to silence also. 
No man can be of any real use in public life in Ireland unless 
his motives are above suspicion. Under present circum- 
stances, holding intercourse with any Castle official implies 
the negation of Nationalist principles, and meddling with 
the allotment of office implies in the mind of the people a 
mean engagement to render party services to the Government 
in the expectation of reward. Though the difficulties are 
great, it seems to me desirable that, at the risk of misunder- 
standing, an effort should be made to end the present system 
of patronage in Ireland that has rendered the Government 
so hateful. It would be a great misfortune that self-govern- 
ment should be undertaken by a people imbued by dis- 
graceful example with the idea that no man should be 
admitted to the public service unless he be subservient to the 
controllers of the ruling clique.. Public efficiency requires 
that a State that pays for the best men should always com- 
mand the services of the best, and no honest man believes 
that personal genius comes and goes according as political 
parties wax and wane. Politics should not be permitted to 
make or mar the professional career of any honest man. 
It is absurd that one of the highest character and ability 
should be refused advancement that he has won by merit, be- 
cause he honestly states that he is opposed to the Govern- 
ment, while an obscure mediocrity is given a position 
for which he is unfit, provided that he dishonestly professes 
to approve of the policy of the Executive. 

There is no one in Ireland who does not regret, above 
all else, the position of contempt to which the taint of 
politics has reduced the administration of the law. Succes- 
sive Governments have competed with one another in their 
efforts to represent to the people that the control of the 
dispensation of justice is part of the warfare of politics. 
To end this, one should be willing to risk much. It needs 
no statute, with or without the consent of the House of 
Lords, to extend to the selection of higher officers in the 
Civil Service in Ireland the impartial methods by which the 
junior clerks are chosen. It needs no statute to enable the 
Ministry to repudiate the system of preferment for political 
services or for political subscriptions. It needs only courage 
to dignify the administration of justice. by an example of 
justice in the selection of its instruments, by the appoint- 
ment of the most worthy, though he be a political opponent. 
If advice is needed it should be sought from those who will 
stand personally unbiassed in the giving of it. When these 
conditions are fulfilled, Nationalists will be enabled, without 
risking the esteem of their countrymen, to give, as far as 
he will accept it, assistance to a Minister who wishes to be- 
friend their country. 

Another result of repudiation of the spoils system would 
be the opening for the first time of a career for talent among 
Irishmen. In the lower grades of the Civil Service, where 
competition regulates selection, Irishmen win about sixty 
per cent. of the posts. In the higher grades of the public 
service, and in the judiciary, where appointments are regu- 
lated by politics regardless of merit, native Irishmen obtain 
a little less than ten per cent. of the prizes, and those who 
do win, win by such means as forfeit all public confidence. 
Jobbery among the Tories is, to some extent, mitigated in 
so far as the Irish ascendancy includes many men of the 
highest training with an aptitude for public affairs. These 
men are honestly engaged in defending what they believe to 
be their natural privileges. They stand for some principles, 
and when we have self-government, they will be most useful 
and influential citizens. There is no such party allied to 
Liberalism in Ireland. The natural party of progress in 
this country is the Nationalist Party. No other army held 
the field against the forces of the ascendancy in the many 
dark years of the last quarter of a century. Nationalist 


talent refuses to engage in the public service while suspicion 
of jobbery affects it. For Liberal intrigue there then re- 
mains an organisation openly founded and conducted for the 
appropriation of patronage, a body without talent and with- 
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out principle. The members of this association of political 
adventurers can be of no service to the Liberal Government, 
and the principles of Liberalism forbid the maintenance of 
such a band to prey upon the country. We Irishmen feel 
that having borne our share of the battle of the last General 
Election, we should not have been handed over to the camp 
followers of the army of our allies. 

Party feeling runs high now, and will be more bitter when 
the Home Rule measure is introduced. The Unionists are 
utilising the scandals of the past four years on the pretence 
that such public misconduct is a foretaste of Home Rule. 
Everyone in this country is aware that the only effective 
protest against jobbery was made by Irish Nationalists, and 
that our national demand is for equal opportunities all 
round. If we are selfish to the extent that equal opportunity 
will admit us for the first time to compete for the highest 
prizes, we at least desire to exclude from the contest no man 
with ability to serve our country, whether he marches in the 
Tory ranks, or poses beneath the title of an “ Irish Liberal.’’ 
Now that Home Rule is once more inscribed upon the Liberal 
banner, we are free to assist the Chief Secretary, and for a 
time “ to govern Ireland according to Irish ideas,’”’ provided 
that he appreciates that the Irish ideals of public life de- 
mand impartial honesty and fair play.—Yours, &c., 

A. M. Suttivan. 

Altona House, Dublin, 

December 20th, 1909. 





Wetters to the Editor. 


THE JUDGMENT ON ADMISSION TO THE 
SACRAMENT. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—The Bishop of Birmingham, in a letter to the 
“Times” on the judicial decision requiring the admission 
to the Holy Communion of one who has married his deceased 
wife’s sister, makes assumptions which, though they appear 
to him axiomatic, are to me, and I venture to say to.an 
increasing number of thoughtful men, untrue and disastrous. 
Let me take two points out of many. 

1. It appears to the Bishop “ intolerable”’ that the Par- 
liament of this Christian nation and the Courts established 
by it should decide upon such a case. Let me set against 
this the words of a highly esteemed divine, Dr. Bigg, late 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, in the re- 
markable volume of his sermons just edited by the Dean 
of Christ Church. In the sermon on the words of our 
Lord, “Who made me a judge or divider over you?” (P. 236), 


Dr. Bigg says: “It has been asked, what is the relation 
of Church and State? They are the same thing—that is the 
answer.” It is evident that to the Professor, and to those 


who think with him, there can be nothing contrary to 
Christian principle in the nation, which is both Church and 
State, deciding by its supreme Parliament and judicature 
“All causes, ecclesiastical as well as civil.’ 

2. The Bishop assumes that the Church is a sect marked 
off from the general community by special ordinances and 
practices, so as to “unchurch” all the rest, their brother- 
Christians included. Such a sect, he says, was founded by 
Christ—when and where he omits to say—and that He gave 
it legislative and disciplinary powers over its members. 
I believe that this, as applied to a state of things in which 
we have many bodies of Christian worshippers, and in which 
the Christian spirit is diffused throughout the community, 
is untrue and unchristian, and is felt to be so more and 
more. ~The Bishop says that things have changed since the 
sixteenth century; and the change seems to him to mean 
the narrowing-down of the Church to such a sect as I 
have just described. This he looks upon as progress; and 
he has set up a Church Reform Society to hasten this change. 
I agree with him that the world has chariged ; but I believe 
the change in Christian conviction to be in the contrary 
direction to that which he asserts.. We judge men now, not 
by sectarian rules and dogmas, about which Christ said 














nothing, but by that which was the essence of his life and 
teaching, justice, and mercy, and truth. This is the 
standard to which every English judge tries to conform ; 
it is the standard by which we shall all be judged; 
it is the standard adopted by our Prayer-book, which tells 
us that the true worship is righteousness and holiness of 
life. Holding to this conviction, we have a right to feel 
that the moral system embodied in English law, and inter- 
preted by English: judges, is infinitely preferable (because 
infinitely more Christian) to any law set up by the clericists 
and their adherents, whether in former ages or our own. 
Our present system is the happy inheritance of our country ; 
and we have a right to feel that, in acting upon it, we are 
in harmony with the Bible, the Prayer-book, and the best 
interests of the nation.—Yours, &c., 
W. M. FREMANTLE. 
Deanery, Ripon, 
December 16th, 1909. 


SCARING CAPITAL ABROAD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your strong, but not too strong, protest against 
the wicked attempt to undermine national credit for party 
ends comes none too soon: it ought to have been made long 
ago, and echoed with gravity and force by every responsible 
statesman and by every self-respecting journal. Even if it 
were true that British capital is timidly taking wings abroad, 
a patriotic statesman would hesitate to speak of it in public, 
lest he should help to swell a panic in a sphere where the 
very breath of panic is disastrous. A criminal prosecution 
would be the only proper treatment for such an act of treason 
as the deliberate creation of such a panic. 

As you properly point out, Lord Rothschild and Lord 
Revelstoke speak as the heads of firms which stand to gain 
by the effect of a panic which will lead investors to buy the 
foreign securities in which they deal. The majority of 
stockbrokers are Tories, and for that reason very ready to 
believe any charge against the wicked Radical; while they, 
too, will profit if investors take to transferring their hold- 
ings, for there is a commission to be earned on every 
transfer. We need not believe that either the great financiers 
or the smaller fry do not honestly suppose what they are 
saying to be true, for, as you have pointed out, it is in a 
measure true—they have themselves helped to verify their 
own prophecies. We know how easily men are biassed by 
their own interests, and blinded by their prejudices. But 
we expect the big men to rise above these mists. 

If they are to prove their contention (and what abomin- 
able wickedness it would be to launch such a panic without 
being sure of their facts!) they must demonstrate three 
things :— 

1. That British trade and industry have been seriously 
crippled during the last four years, and especially since 
last April, by withdrawals of capital. The test of this, and 
the only test, is to be found in the Board of Trade Returns. 

2. That British investment abroad has not only in- 
creased during the last four years (a reasonable increase 
would only prove that we were prosperous and had money 
to spare to lend to our neighbors), but has increased at an 
alarming and unprecedented rate, while at the same time our 
trade has been diminishing and that of our rivals increasing. 
It is notorious that the rate of increase of British invest- 
ments abroad has been much slower in the last four years 
than in the ten years preceding. 

3. That the British investor not only thinks, but has 
reason for thinking, that his capital will be less safe under 
the British Government than under the Governments of 
those countries to which exported capital mainly goes. 
Those countries are the South American Republics, China, 
the Russian Empire, Australia (land of Labor Governments), 
and South Africa (where we have “ handed over a conquered 
country to a disloydl enemy ’’!). 

It is obvious that none of these three contentions has 
been, or can be, established. Until they are established, 
those who repeat this parrot cry are convicted of an offence 
which is none the less criminal because there is no law 
against it. But their vague assertions have undoubtedly, 
as you have pointed out, affected the minds of the old 
maidish type of investors. I received not long ago a letter 
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from a Conservative friend, a man of some means but of no 
business experience, who had undertaken a certain obliga- 
tion from which he now finds it necessary to withdraw. He 
explained that owing to the insecurity created by this wicked 
Radical Government he had been forced to transfer all his 
capital from British to foreign concerns, with (as he com- 
plained) the inevitable result that his income was largely 
reduced! Of course, he attributed the reduction entirely to 
the Government; he saw neither the stupidity nor the un- 
patriotic character of his own action. It is upon this kind 
of mind that the irresponsible clamor of the Press and the 
politicians has been working. 

Until this election I have never cast a vote. If I had 
a thousand votes, I should cast them all for Liberal, Labor, 
or Nationalist candidates—for any candidates who are 
opposed to the present action of the Lords. And my reasons 
are, not love of the Budget, about which I don’t know very 
much, but (1) indignation at the wickedness of the attack 
on national credit for party purposes ; (2) disgust at the way 
in which rancor and acrimony against Germany are being 
deliberately stirred up for party purposes—like Lord Cromer, 
I fear the Germans; I think the fortunes of this nation may 
soon be imperilled by the hostility of Germany ; and for that 
reason I will not vote for a party which uses this subject 
im such a way and at such a time; and (3) profound dis- 
illusionment in regard to the House of Lords. I am a Con- 
servative by temperament, and have always believed in the 
House of Lords, because it seemed to me, despite its obvious 
defects as a legislative body, to stand for that respect four 
tradition, that loyalty to constitutional usage, which has 
been the greatest strength of English political life. And 
now I find them light-heartedly wrecking the Constitution 
because they are in a hurry to bring about a fiscal revolution. 
My vote must go for the Constitution.—Yours, &c., 

A Mvucwomep. 
December 22nd, 1909. 


HOME RULE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Justice, like mercy, is twice blessed. England 
would benefit by the concession of Home Rule to Ireland, 
and men by that of the suffrage to women. These two 
claims are so analogous that it seems unnatural when those 
who see the justice of the one fail to sympathise with the 
other. That this is often the case arises possibly as much 
from ignorance as from our tendency to perceive and resent 
injustice to ourselves more than injustice to others. Oppo- 
nents do not always know that Nationalists demand 
merely the management for Ireland of her own internal 
affairs, and that the suffragists ask for women only one- 
seventh of the voting power of the country, and that, by the 
by, through indirect representation by men. 

Anyone wishing to understand why women so persis- 
tently seek enfranchisement, should read Lady McLaren’s 
pamphlet entitled: ‘Better and Happier.’’ Her statement 
is clear and practical, and quite free from the sentimentality 
that often marks the anti-suffragists’ pronouncements. The 
title of the pamphlet is taken from a speech of the Home 
Secretary, the Right Hon. Herbert J. Gladstone, in the 
House of Commons, February 28th, 1908: “I believe that 
the country would be made better and happier by the ad- 
mission of women to the franchise.’ 

In a speech at the Dublin Mansion House on the 15th 
inst., Mr. John Redmond speaks hopefully of the Nationalist 
prospects in the present politica) juncture. He believes that 
the House of Lords is the chief if not the only obstacle in 
the way of Home Rule. The people of the dominant island, 
if no longer enthusiastic for it, are not now opposed to its 
being granted. And so the Irish leader says the Irish 
Party will support the Liberals. 

In the same issue of the Dublin “ Freeman’s Journal,’’ 
which reports above, are some columns headed: “ Votes for 
Women,” being an account of a deputation to Mr. John Red- 
mond of ladies representing the Irish Franchise League. 
He received them most courteously, and complimented them 
on the moderation, point, and great ability with which they 
put forward their views. He did not think any man of 
his acquaintance could have spoken better. Though much 
impressed, however, by their representations, he could not 





promise them what they asked, that the National Party 
would make women’s suffrage a party question. The over- 
whelming majority of them, he said, had voted in favor of 
women’s enfranchisement, and had done so since the party 
came into existence thirty years ago. He himself had voted 
for women’s suffrage, and later against it, and now refrains 
from voting on the question. He strongly reprobated the 
treatment of suffragist agitators as common criminals, in- 
stead of as political prisoners. For addressing his con- 
stituents in a manner distasteful to the Government, he had 
been subjected to hardships and indignities with the lowest 
convicts, and he sees no difference between his grievance 
and that of the women who are similarly treated for advo- 
cating their cause. 

Forty years ago, in America, a colored gentleman, an 
ardent woman suffragist, told me that his own son had said 
to him: “ Let us colored men get the vote first, and then we 
can help the women.”’ To which the father had replied: 
“T would not trust you.’”” And American women are still 
knocking at the door of the American Constitution, and get 
no special assistance from the colored men who have gained 
an entrance. 

Let us hope that whichever cause triumphs first, 
Nationalism or Women’s Suffrage, will try to further the 
other. 

Both are entirely independent, and ready to accept fair 
dealing from either Liberals or Conservatives. 

But some of us would rather that the People’s Party, 
the Party of Progress, should atone—so far as atonement is 
possible—for their frequent betrayals of Ireland’s faith in 
them, and for their late barbarous treatment of women. 
—Yours, &c., 

D. W., An IntsHwoman. 

December 21st, 1909. 


HEREDITY AND GREAT FAMILIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The writer of your interesting article on “Great 
Families” decries very severely the potency of heredity— 
“such semi-magical conceptions as heredity.” His theory 
is that a view of life or a style of art handed down with 
deliberate intention in a family counts for practically every- 
thing, and inherited characteristics, physical or other, for 
practically nothing in the continuance of prominent families. 
The Bachs were a school of music, the Medici a family of 
bankers, and it was the principles of the school and the 
firm, not the family genius, which were transmitted from 
generation to generation. As for the Medici, “ask what in- 
scrutable force of genius it was which descended b 
and the answer of the realist is in two words—the Medici 
millions.” 

The realist here would do well to study heredity where 
its working can be observed with minuteness and quite un- 
qualified by the influence of family ideas or possessions. 
My business obliges me to concern myself somewhat with 
questions affecting the breeding of horses, cattle, and other 
animals—animals the compass of whose life gives man a 
complete command over their breeding through the course 
of several generations. Does your realist know that where 
quality has to be produced for the very realistic purpose of 
earning £ s. d. heredity is the dominant factor in the 
industry of breeding, the factor rigidly observed and placed 
above all others by men who go, not upon theory, but upon 
proved experience? The case of “Eclipse,” whose descen- 
dants won 82 out of 127 Derbys, is a simpler and more 
remarkable one than that of the Medici; and there is no 
commoner phenomenon in horse-breeding than the trans- 
mission by what is known as a “ forcible” sire of some char- 
acteristic or “caste-mark” like the Hapsburg lip, such as 
a peculiar ear, or turn of the foot, or streak of color in 
the mane, through many generations. I have before me 
as I write the pedigree for seven generations of a horse 
which is being recommended for purchase for stud purposes, 
and the thing most relied on in his favor is that in his 
pedigree (which includes 111 ancestors) the blood of a certain 
famous sire, dead a hundred years, whom he is supposed to 
resemble, occurs a certain number of times. 


Instead of heredity being over-estimated in man- 


breeding, in my opinion it is not at all estimated enough. 
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It is, I believe, one of the scientific studies of the future 
whether for the historian, the statesman, or the ‘‘ eugenic” 
philosopher.—Yours, &c., 
G. 
Dublin, December 15th, 1909. 


CAN PROTECTION CURE UNEMPLOYMENT? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Siz,—In your article on December 4th, you seem to allow 
that Protectionists are right in saying that, if imports are 
stopped by tariffs, the goods intended for export might still 
be made, but instead of exchanging against foreign goods, 
they will exchange against the home-made goods that have 
been produced to take the place of the imports. 

May I ask whether the following answer to the Pro- 
tectionist (given to me by a business man who is a Free 
Trader) is correct, and if so, whether it does not justify 
the Free Trade position that to stop imports cannot increase 
employment ? 

If an English merchant buys £100 worth of goods in 
Germany, it at once encourages a foreign merchant, with 
£100 to spend, to purchase goods in England, because the 
action of the rate of exchange and the bank rate make 
it profitable for him to do so. Two quite separate sums 
of £100, one in England and one in Germany, are thus 
brought into action. 

On the other hand, if the English merchant spends 
his £100 in England, no second £100 is necessarily 
employed in consequence. 

In neither case, therefore, is there more demand in 
England, or more employment, than is produced by a pur- 
chasing power of £100. 

If this is correct, a point which seems to require 
further explanation is why there is a difference in the 
method of exchange in the case of transactions where two 
different countries are involved, and transactions within 
the same country.—Yours, &c., 

H. 

December 18th, 1909. 

[There is no difference in the method of exchange in the 
two cases. Goods are bought and paid for by goods, whether 
the two sides of the transaction are contracted within the 
same national area or not. In either case each side of the 
transaction requires the employment of capital and labor. 
Other things equal, domestic trade is more advantageous for 
a country than foreign trade, for both gains from exchange 
are kept in the country. But when a tariff operates, other 
things are unequal: the political interference has damaged 
the process of exchange.—Ep., Nation.] 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sriz,—In your issue of the 4th instant, you quote the 
Protectionist reply to the contention that reduced imports 
result in less employment in export trades. 

You rightly quote the argument only as far as it 
goes in Protectionist hands. The Tariff Reformer is ever 
careful to avoid pushing his arguments to lengths at which 
they might appear absurd. 

Of course, as you say, when articles formerly imported 
are made at home, the articles formerly exported to pay 
for them are still produced, the only difference being that 
“instead of exchanging against foreign goods, they will 
exchange against the home-made goods that have been 
substituted for the former by the tariffs.” Home produc- 
tion for export is thus simply converted into home produc- 
tion for home consumption, and home production of goods 
formerly imported remains a clear gain of employment. If 
before this re-arrangement there is already full employ- 
ment——— 

But that is a merely academic point, which it is not 
necessary to discuss. 

Paradoxically enough, the argument applies to both 
countries concerned. Our exports to our rival having ceased, 
these goods are now made by him within his frontiers; and 
the goods formerly exported by him to us in exchange for 
them do not cease to be manufactured, but are exchanged 











within his frontiers for his own new manufacture, our for- 
mer export, which is thus a clear gain to him in employ- 
ment. 

Thus may we cheerfully cast aside any fear of injuring 
the foreigner by Tariff Reform, in the knowledge that it 
does in the fvllest sense mean “ work for all.” The higher 
the tariff, the more effectually will it reduce, not only our 
own, but the foreigner’s unemployment.—Yours, Xc., 

E. W. D. 
H.M. Deckyard, Malta, 
December 9th, 1909. 





MAKING THE FOREIGNER PAY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—Mr. Parker makes out “that a tariff on manu- 
factured goods will cost two millions to collect and only 
give half-a-million to the Exchequer.’”’ The answeris, how 
is it that all other nations continue such an absurd practice, 
and how is it that America succeeds in raising forty-five 
million pounds a year by import taxation on things which 
the poor do not buy? How is it that America, by doing 
this, can allow tea, coffee, and raw cocoa to come in free, 
whilst we are obliged to tax them heavily? 

If we leave out twenty-three millions of re-exported, 
goods, it leaves 120 millions of manufactured goods still im- 
ported. If we made half of these ourselves, we should gain 
£7,200,000 by internal taxation at 12 per cent. We might. 


‘fairly say that the Government would get £3,500,000 and 


that the rest went to local taxation. It must also be allowed 
that at least thirty million pounds would be paid in wages 
to our own people which are now paid to foreigners, and 
the money would be spent among our own shopkeepers 
instead of among foreign. 

On the sixty millions still imported £7,200,000 would be 
paid to our own Government, the average 12 per cent. duty 
being regulated so as to give a preference to the other parts 
of the Empire. This makes £10,700,000 in revenue to our 
Government, besides helping local taxation. Of only eleven 
kinds of agricultural produce, almost the whole of which: 
our soil and climate are very suitable for producing, we 
import yearly 180 million pounds’ worth, although we 
have millions of acres of good land untouched by the 
plough, and producing very little, in comparison to what 
they might produce if Free Traders did not insist that it is 
better for us to buy all we can.of agricultural and manufac- 
tured goods from abroad, produced by labor abroad, so long 
as it is supposed to be a little cheaper to do so. 

If we only produced one quarter of the amount at home, 
it would mean £5,400,000 from internal taxation and mil- 
lions in wages and profit for our agriculturalists. If the 
Government only got two millions of this, the rest would 
go to help local taxation. The 135 million pounds worth 
still imported, even. at an average (including Imperial pre- 
ference) of 5 per cent, would give the Government £6,750,000. 
The Government would get roughly nineteen millions and 
a-half, and local taxation would be considerably helped. I 
can see no reason why the extra amount for collection should: 
come to more than half-a-million, even if it.came to so much. 

Mr. Haywood. quotes one American Senator against 
trusts, but we have trusts in this country, and the American 
Beef Trust, which is a foreigners’ trust, rules the price of 
beef in this country according even to that eminent Free 
Trade paper, the “ Westminster Gazette.” , 

Even the American Senator tells us “ that the American 
manufacturers are enabled by a tariff to pay American wages 
and so retain the home market against the foreigner paying 
lower wages.’’ From this it appears quite clear that if the 
tariff was removed, down would come American wages. In 
other words, it proves that cheap merchandise means cheap 
men and cheap women. 

Mr. Grimshaw tells me “ that an assumption is not the 
same thing as a fact.” This was unnecessary as I was quite 
aware of it. I have, however, quoted facts against what is 
called Free Trade, such as taxing the poor heavily and letting 
off the rich, taxing our own people and letting off the 
foreigners, to which he has not even attempted to make a 
reply. The decision at the coming Election rests entirely 
in the hands of the people. Will they look back at the 


lessons of history and remember that all nations must be 
ready to defend their commerce and liberty? Will they vote 
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for fair play for themselves and prosperity and continued 
power for their race and Empire, or will they vote for senti- 
mental weakness and the almost certainty of becoming the 
conscript dependents of a stronger Power? This is the ques- 
tion British men and British women have to ask themselves, 
and the strongest warnings have been given to them over and 
over again by all sorts and kinds of people from our greatest 
Socialist to our greatest soldier.—Yours, &c., 
Row.tanp Hont. 
December 20th, 1909. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Siz,—In this controversy on Free Trade and Protection 
we hear a great deal of the benefit to the manufacturer and, 
to a less extent, of the benefit to the workman ; but nothing 
at all about the consumer, who is by far the largest class, 
and supplies the money by which the others live. 

A passage in Mr. Hunt’s last letter to you puts this 
matter in a very interesting form to the consumer. He 
says, quoting from Mr. Carnegie, ‘“‘that the Americans, 
because of their large home market, could, and did, send 
their goods abroad at less than the cost price.’”’ If so, as 
no man can carry on any business at a loss, it is clear 
the home consumer is taxed to pay the manufacturer’s profit. 
If society were on a Socialist basis, though protective duties 
might be unwise, there would be little or no injustice in 
them, as then the profits would be applied for the benefit 
of all ; but where one set of people pay the cost, and another, 
much smaller, set pocket the profit, Protection, so-called, is 
sheer robbery.—Yours, &c., 

25, Kenilworth Road, 

St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
December 18th, 1909. 


Epwarp TAYLor. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—One point in connection with Mr. Rowland 
Hunt’s suggestion that the foreigner can be made to pay 
the tax no one seems to have noted. When an English firm 
buys goods abroad, it does not go to the first firm it sees 
and say “send us on a few tons of so and so—at your own 
price, of course, my dear sir.’’ A capable merchant goes 
from one firm to another, obtains in the open competition 
of the whole world (which we alone command), the best 
price for the best article—and not till then completes his 
bargain. If he does his work right, at the close of his 
bargain he has got his article at the lowest profit for the 
seller that the seller will take. No intelligent man will 
suggest that the addition of an equal expense to all the 
foreign manufactured goods at the English port will cause 
a variation in the price they will accept. All will add the 
cost of the duty, and charge the extra cost thereby caused 
to the English purchaser—their minimum profit will still 
be their minimum profit, unless it happens to be a mini- 
mum percentage, in which case, of course, it will grow in 
proportion to the tax. Mr. Hunt will perhaps reply that 
he has not added an extra duty to all manufactured goods, 
but only to those of the foreigner. ‘“ Now,”’ says he, “I 
have handicapped the foreigner against the Englishman, 
and he must pay the tax, and still bring in goods, or lose 
his trade to the Englishman.’”” Mr. Hunt here ignores 
the fact that the foreign manufacturers A, B, C, and D 
had competed, that A had obtained the order, and hence, 
presumably (if the English merchant knew his business), 
B, C, and D had reached the point at which they had 
rather lose the business than lower prices. The assumption 
that the man who—under the same conditions—has beaten 
them, will still have up his sleeve the modest 10 per cent 
(not, be it noted, on his profits, but on the whole bulk 
order) proposed from Birmingham, is a laughable example 
of Tariff Reform reasoning.—Yours, &c., 

Ronatp F. Waker. 

Yorks. 99 Club, 

December 14th, 1909. 





THE CAMPAIGN OF THE PEERS. 


ste To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Siz,—The campaign of the Peers has been productive of 
abusive statement intolerable to our self-respect and sense 
As a flagrant example of the discreditable 


of veracity. 





tactics pursued, I would call your attention to a passage in 
Earl Cawdor’s speech at Leeds. I quote from the “Times.” 
The noble lord, in painting in lurid colors the threatened 
despotism of the House of Commons, when uncontrolled by 
an operative House of Lords, said :— 

“But what was the limit of power of a Government 
under such conditions? It was absolutely limitless. Now 
Parliament was restricted by the Septennial Act; but what 
was to prevent a free, independent Government from repeal- 
ing that Act and sitting for fourteen or even twenty-one 
years?”’ 

This statement can only be taken in two ways. It is 
either a deliberate misrepresentation of the Prime Minister’s 
statement at the Albert Hall in favor of quadrennial and 
quinquennial Parliaments, or was made in unpardonable 
ignorance of it. And this is the spokesman of a class which 
arrogates to itself power to decide vital political issues. 
—Yours, &c., 

H. J. M. 

December 20th, 1908 





Poetrp. 





PRINCE ADAM. 


Prince Apam left the couch, and with his thought 
He paced the outer world: his thought was Eve; 
Last night they watched a star, and now, to him 
Eve was a star withdrawn, for she had gone 
Veiled with reserve and with a look more strange 
Than when the woman first looked on the man. 
Prince Adam paced the morning, and his mind 
Was tempted to division. Adam said: , 
“Lo, as the Worlds, each Soul has its own course 
And Being from Being is ever separate: 
The Shaping Word said also—Course and Form 
And Separateness. Old Chaos in me cries 
Against the pains God has imposed on her.’’ 
He said: 
“ Have pride instead of sorrow, pride in thy thought, 
Pride in the pain thy thought has given thee.”’ 
The deer 

Brought back her swiftness, and he saw the trees 
That had her grace. Pain moved in Adam’s heart. 
Alone he paced the morning, under skies 
Still darkened with a sense of God withdrawn. 

Papraic CoLum. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
A. I. G. 
Once he sprang to the challenge of May, 
Once he breasted the hill, 
Once he loved the wind and the day,— 
His spirit loves them still. 


God gave him courage and strength of frame, 
And joy in a friendly strife ; 

God set in his face like quivering flame 
Pulsing and bountiful life. 


Now the glow of his eyes is blind; 
The ring of his voice is fled, 

Caught up like thistledown on the wind, 
On the wind caught up—and dead. 


The life that blossomed so full and true 
Is robbed of its fresh delight, 

As the leaves of a chestnut avenue 
Drop dead in a frosty night. 


Once he sprang to the challenge of May, 
Once he breasted the hill, 

Once he loved the wind and the day,— 
His spirit loves them still. 
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InsTEAD of our usual weekly selection of new books we 
print this week a list of the more notable English books 
published during the past year. The guiding principle 
has been to include only: books that are of some permanent 
value as contributions to the subjects with which they deal. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


“A Memoir of the Right Hon. William Edward Hart- 
pole Lecky.’’ By His Wife. (Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Reminiscences of Carl Schurz.’’ (Murray. 
3 vols. 36s. net.) 

“The Life and Letters of James Wolfe.” By Beckles 
Willson. (Heinemann. 18s. net.) 

“The Autobiography of Sir Henry M. Stanley.’’ Edited 
by Lady Stanley. (Sampson Low. 21s. net.) 

“The Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan.”” By Walter 


Sichel. (Constable. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. net.) 
“ Marie Antoinette.”” By H. Belloc. (Methuen. 15s. net.) 
“The Maid of France: Being the Story of the Life and 
Death of Jeanne d’Arc.” By Andrew Lang. (Longmans. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 

“Oxford Lectures on Poetry.””’ By A. C. Bradley. 
(Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

“The Springs of Helicon: A Study in the Progress of 
English Poetry from Chaucer to Milton.’?’ By J. W. Mac- 
kail. (Longmans. 4s. 6d. net.) 

“The Man Shakespeare and His Tragical Life-Story.’’ 
By Frank Harris. (Palmer. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“A Literary History of Rome from the Origins to the 


Close of the Golden Age.’”’ By J. Wight Duff. (Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Letters of John Ruskin, 1827-1889."’ Edited by 
E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn. (Allen. 2 vols. 
25s. net.) 

“Essays in Freedom.’”’ By H. W. Nevinson. (Duck- 
worth. 6s.) 

“Scenes and Portraits.” By Frederic Manning. 
(Murray. 6s.) 

“The Moral System of Dante’s Inferno.’’ By W. H. V. 


Reade. (Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 
“The Romantic Movement in English Poetry.’’ By 


Arthur Symons. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“ George Bernard Shaw.’’ By G. K. Chesterton. (Lane. 
5s. net.) 

“ Revaluations: Historical and Ideal.’’ By Alfred W. 
Benn. (Watts. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Homer and the Iliad.’”” By M. Stawell. (Dent. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

DRAMA. 
“Plays: The Silver Box, Joy, and Strife.” By John 


Galsworthy. (Duckworth. 6s.) 
“ Three Plays: The Marrying of Anne Leete, The Voysey 


Inheritance, and Waste.’’ By Granville Barker. (Sidgwick 
& Jackson. 5s. net.) 

“The Tragedy of Nan, and Other Plays.” By John 
Masefield. (Richards. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Seven Short Plays.”” By Lady Gregory. (Maunsel. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


FICTION. 


“Tono-Bungay.”’ By H. G. Wells. 

“ Fraternity.”’ By John Galsworthy. 

“The Glimpse.” 
Hall. 6s.) 

“Frank Burnet.”’ 
(Murray. 68.) 

“Sir Guy and Lady Rannard.”’ 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 

“Tt Never Can Happen Again.’ 
Morgan. (Heinemann. 2 vols. 10s.) 

“The Column of Dust.’’ By 
(Methuen. 6s. 


(Macmillan. 6s.) 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 
By Arnold Bennett. (Chapman & 

By Dorothy V. Horace Smith. 
By H. N. Dickinson. 
By William de 


Evelyn Underhill. 





HISTORY. 

“The Cambridge Modern History.” Vol. VI., “The 
Eighteenth Century’’; and Vol. XI., “The Growth of 
Nationalities.” (Cambridge University Press. 16s. net 
each.) 

“The Last Years of the Protectorate, 1656—1658.” By 
Professor C. H. Firth. (Longmans. 2 Vols. 24s. net.) 

“Garibaldi and the Thousand.” By G. M. Trevelyan. 
(Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Ancient Greek Historians.”’ 
Bury. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Rise of Louis Napoleon.” 
(Murray. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“Treland under the Stuarts and During the Interreg- 
num.” By Richard Bagwell. (Longmans. 2 Vols. 28s. 
net.) 

“ The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire.” 
By T. R. Glover. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Bourbon Restoration.” By Major J. R. Hall. 
(Alston Rivers. 21s. net.) 

“Nelson and Other Naval Studies.’’ 
field. (Murray. 12s. net.) 

“The Hanoverian Queens of England.” 
A. D. Greenwood. (Bell. 10s. 6d. net.) 


By Professor J. B. 


By F. A. Simpson. 


By J. R. Thurs- 


Vol. I. By 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


“The Meaning of Truth.” By William James. (Long- 
mans. 4s. 6d. net.) 

‘A Pluralistic Universe.”” By William James. (Long- 
mans. 5s. 6d. net.) 

“The Eternal Values.’’ By Hugo Minsterberg. 
(Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 


“The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas.’’ By 
Professor Edward Westermarck. (Macmillan. 14s. net.) 

“Studies in Mystical Religion.” By Rufus M. Jones. 
(Macmillan. 12s. net.) 

“ Cnristianity at the Cross-Roads.’ 
(Longmans. 5s. net.) 

“The Principles of Religious Development.’’ By George 
Galloway. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

“The Survival of Man: A Study of Unrecognised 
Human Faculty.’’ By Sir Oliver Lodge. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

“Modernity and the Churches ”’ 
(Williams & Norgate. 5s. net.) 

“Philosophy and Religion.” 
(l.uckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 


POETRY. 


, 


By George Tyrrell. 


By Percy Gardner. 


By Hastings Rashdall. 


“Last Poems.’’ By George Meredith. (Constable 
4s. 6d. net.) 

“New Poems.” By William Watson. (Lane. 5s. net.) 

“Time’s Laughing-Stocks and Other Verses.” By 
Thomas Hardy. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.) 

“Tnsurrections.”’ By James Stephens. (Mauneel. 
1s. net.) 


“The Rose and the Vine.’’ 
(Elkin Mathews. 5s. net.) 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, AND POLITICS. 

“The Industrial System: An Enquiry into Earned and 
Unearned Increment.’”’ By J. A. Hobson. (Longmans. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“Liberalism and the Social Problem.”’ 
Hon. Winston S. Churchill. 
net.) 

“The Crisis of Liberalism: New Issues of Democracy.” 
By J. A. Hobson. (P. S. King. 6s. net.) 

“Life in an English Village.’”” By Maud F. Davies. 


By Rachel Annand Taylor. 


By the Right 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 


(Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“ Unemployment: A Problem of Industry.’”” By W. H. 
Beveridge. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Town Planning in Theory and Practice.” By Ray- 


mond Unwin. (Unwin. 21s. net.) 
“The Condition of England.”’ 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


By C. F. G. Masterman. 


TRAVEL. 
“Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in 
Tibet.” By Sven Hedin. (Macmillan. 2 vols. 30s. net.) 
“The Heart of the Antarctic.” By E. H. Shackleton. 
(Heinemann. 2 vols. 30s. net.) 
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Rediewws. 


THE PRENTICE AUTOCRAT.* 


Ir is not an easy task to write a biography of Louis 
Napoleon. It is a much harder task to read one. Of the 
man few of us know much. His youth to all but the 
specialist is a vague legend. But of the usurper and the 
man of Sedan we have all of us a fixed and detailed con- 
ception. To read a record of his adventurous and generous 
youth without seeing on every page the silhouette which 
Victor Hugo traced so indelibly on the tablets of our 
memory is an almost impossible feat of mental gymnastics. 
The pretender must, after all, have been what the Emperor 
became. We are apt to read his record backwards, to inter- 
pret the motive by the achievement, and to discount the 
brave hope by the ultimate disaster. Against this tendency 
Mr. Simpson’s history of the pretender’s early struggles is 
an interesting and presumably conscious protest. The book 
ends with Louis Napoleon’s election as President. The 
reader who chooses to glide from chapter to chapter without 
reminding himself too often of the volume which is to follow, 
will experience, against his own will, a singular revulsion 
of feeling. For this story of struggle has in it the romance 
of all achievements of the individual will. Be the end how- 
ever little admirable, the courage and the perseverance which 
compelled success have in them the attraction of all striving. 
To censure the ambitions of Louis Napoleon would be to pass 
upon him an utterly unhistorical judgment. He was, like 
all the millions who called for him and enthroned him, the 
victim of the Napoleonic legend. It haunted the brain of 
his generation. It obsessed men who only remembered that 
their fathers had staggered home with the Grand Army. It 
inspired multitudes who were wholly disinterested. It 
would have been a miracle had it not also inspired this 
young man who incarnated the tradition in his person, and 
hoped, so soon as he could write his own name, one day to 
profit by its restoration. He was an Imperialist because he 
was the average sensual man of his generation. He was a 
pretender because he was born the son of a Buonaparte and 
a Beauharnais. 

It is a curiously external biography which Mr. Simpson 
has written for us with the aid of an ample mass of docu- 
mentary material, some of it as yet unpublished. He makes 
but little attempt to trace for us the inner life of his hero. 
To the problem how there evolved from the self-seeking yet 
generous and chivalrous exile the coldly ruthless autocrat 
of the early Empire, he has not in this volume addressed 
himself. On the other hand he has set himself to describe 
with much detail the curious alternation of wild adventure 
and methodical propaganda which made up what one might 
call the professional life of the exile. There is little diffi- 
culty in understanding either aspect of the man of destiny. 
The psychological difficulty is to understand their combina- 
tion in a single character. One passes easily enough from 
the scanty records of the first adventure in Italy, when the 
two Napoleon brothers commanded, apparently with some 
distinction, bands of Carbonari in the raid on the Papal 
States, to the fuller narrative of the astonishing appearance 
of the pretender at Strasburg. Both exploits suggest a 
spirited youth, daring, imaginative, hypnotised by a historic 
tradition, but disposed to rely in a characteristically French 
way rather on audacity and improvisation than on long cal- 
culations and elaborate sapping and mining. The descent 
on Boulogne and the brilliant escape from Louis Philippe’s 
prison at Ham are altogether in the same vein. The adven- 
turer of these plots and escapades is a familiar figure, not 
uncommon in real life, tediously common in the world of 
romance. 

More interesting, because more uncommon, is the 
business-like Napoleon who worked in the intervals of 
these gallant moments at the journeyman tasks of a pre- 
tender’s trade with an assiduity and tact worthy of a clever 
salesman who creates a demand for an artificial product by 
skilful and unremitting advertisement. Of all the pre- 
tenders and exiles who have found a refuge in Switzerland, 
who but he has ever succeeded in converting an asylum into 
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a base of operations by making himself a popular and valu. 
able honorary citizen? What pretender before him or after 
him, anxious to appeal to the sympathies of the military 
caste, has attempted to reach it by writing competent and 
in some respects original books on military science? It 
wanted some industry to write the books ; he completed it by 
the minute care which he took to circulate free copies with 
flattering letters from his own hand among influential 
officers. His contemporaries, who read of the wild descent 
upon Boulogne, a plot into which, with all the aid of Mr. 
Simpson’s researches, one cannot read the elements of a 
possible success, must have dismissed him as a hare-brained 
conspirator. But no sooner was he shut up in his prison 
at Ham than the indomitable and methodical will, asserted 
itself. He worked incessantly, now at provincial jour- 
nalism, now at chemical studies, and for three long years 
at his history of artillery. He defeated the oblivion of cap- 
tivity and made his cell a platform. At one moment he 
contrived to lead the protectionist interest, and forced every 
farmer and sugar-refiner concerned with the beet industry to 
circulate a singularly specious and effective pamphlet, which 
subtly linked the fortunes of a powerful trade with the 
Napoleonic idea. He followed up that success by winning 
amid the growing economic distress the sympathy of demo- 
crats and half-conscious Socialists for his schemes for dealing 
with unemployment. His scientific researches had just 
enough merit to gain the notice of the Academy. The Napo- 
leonic legend would have grown in spite of him and without 
his conscious prompting. A reaction amid a spirited people 
after the humiliation of 1815 was inevitable. The fumbling 
foreign policy of Louis Philippe and the humiliations which 
Palmerston delighted to inflict upon an enfeebled monarchy 
conspired to foster it. The King himself acknowledged its 
growth, and sought to turn it to his own advantage when he 
brought back the remains of Napoleon from St. Helena. 
But it was the skill and industry of Napoleon’s nephew, 
which succeeded, without a party, without a Press, and 
almost without allies, in concentrating this vague tradition 
in his own person. 

It is in this cold and methodical work that the clue to 
the real Napoleon is to be sought. If he seemed in his ad- 
ventures to display another side, the truth is probably that 
this also was calculated. He knew that, in dealing with 
the French character, to rely on the effect of an audacious 
improvisation is not to be rash; it is to make a shrewd and 
almost cautious calculation. Nor was his first appearance 
as a conspirator at Strasburg by any means the foolish and 
reckless adventure for which most of his contemporaries mis- 
took it. The story, as Mr. Simpson tells it, suggests a plot 
which might, but for one mistake and a few strokes of bad 
luck, have brought immediate success. Louis Napoleon had 
shown considerable skill in winning to his side influential 
officers in that garrison town. He had only to show himself 
to receive the instant adhesion of the little Corporal’s own 
artillery regiment, the Fourth. The other artillery regi- 
ment, the Third, was hardly less enthusiastic, and for some 
minutes he seemed to have won the remaining battalion of 
infantry. Had he cared to follow a purely military plan 
and to use the guns of the regiments which joined him to 
over-awe the waverers, it seems probable that he could per- 
manently have held the town which for some hours was 
actually in his hands. A stupider man would have succeeded 
where he failed. For it was a certain exaltation of mind, 
call it vanity or call it idealism, which caused him to reject 
the obvious plan of using the guns when he had won the 
gunners. He was determined that there should be no blood- 
shed. He wanted the town to rally to him, and for that 
purpose actually sent out his artillerymen to distribute 
proclamations in the streets. And finally, instead of sur- 
rounding or threatening the barracks of the one regiment 
which wavered, he preferred to leave his forces behind him 
and to march almost unescorted into its courtyard. He 
might have used heavy guns. He preferred to trust to the 
magic of the name he bore. The convincing evidence which 
Mr. Simpson has got together inclines one to think that 
even this audacious procedure was not so rash as in the 
sequel it appeared. The infantry did for one glorious 
moment capitulate to his name. The catastrophe came only 
when a clever, if unscrupulously “loyal,” officer rushed for- 
ward to announce that this young man who was posing as 
Louis Napoleon was, in fact, only the nephew of a certain 
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artillery officer well known to him personally. It seems 
probable that the artillery would never have allowed an in- 
dubitable Napoleon to be arrested by Orleanist officers. It 
acquiesced only because the real Napoleon had been de- 
nounced as an impostor. The “mad descent on Strasburg,” 
which the officially-controlled French Press of the day ridi- 
culed as a boyish escapade, was a rather brilliant per- 
formance which came within easy reach of success, and 
failed only because Louis Napoleon was, in reality, too 
much the idealist. What would have happened next if 
Alsace had been won as the basis for a Napoleonic movement, 
one can only speculate. The chances are that Louis Philippe 
would have collapsed as feebly in 1836 as he did in 1848. 
Mr. Simpson has succeeded in writing an interesting re- 
cord of an adventurous career. He has spent immense 
pains in mastering the bibliography of his subject, and he 
has used the British diplomatic material to which he had 
access with great effect. His bias is clearly friendly to his 
hero, but there is no instance, we think, in which he allows 
it to mislead him in handling a serious question of disputed 
facts. Adequate as a political biography, the book has two 
serious limitations. It does not present an intimate human 
picture of Louis Napoleon the man. Nor does it attempt 
to investigate very fully the movement of opinion in France 
which rendered possible his success. But, in spite of these 
omissions, it is at once a readable narrative, and a valuable 
contribution to an obscure chapter in recent history. 





SIR HUBERT PARRY ON BACH.* 


Str Husert Parry’s long-expected book on Bach will be 
a boon or a disappointment to the reader, according to 
the degree of his own knowledge of Bach. Let it be said 
at once that if the volume be taken solely on the basis 
of what it sets out to do, it is excellent. Spitta’s huge 
“Life” is, of course, the foundation of all later Bach 
criticism of this type. But Spitta’s book is unwieldy, over- 
grown, and often dull. In Sir Hubert Parry’s study the 
reader will find practically all the essential historical 
information that Spitta could give him, phrased in much 
more readable terms, and with a constant stream of criti- 
cism of the highest quality in the particular order to which 
it belongs. The book is the product of ripe scholarship, 
and of a life-long study of Bach by a mind that is in 
many ways peculiarly fitted to understand him. The purely 
technical criticism is, of course, most valuable; one would 
not expect less from so accomplished a musician as Sir 
Hubert Parry. But, although the bulk of the volume is 
devoted to technical elucidation, it contains a great deal 
of criticism of the vital kind that only comes when a 
personality of some depth is stirred by loving communion 
with one of the great souls of art. There is no one, student 
or expert, who will not be the better for reading such 
chapters as that upon the “ Matthew Passion,” or the final 
summing up of Bach as man and artist. 

The book is thus peculiarly opportune, for we need 
a book in English that shall kindle enthusiasm for Bach in 
the mind of the average reader, giving him a glow that 
will send him to look at the music of this mightiest of 
masters at first hand. It is a book that one could have 
praised practically without reserve ten or fifteen years ago. 
If one commends it with some reservations to-day it is 
because during the last few years, thanks mainly to the 
two remarkable books of Albert Schweitzer and André 
Pirro, we have learned a host of new things about Bach, 
of which there is not a hint to be gathered from Sir Hubert 
Parry’s volume. In reading it, indeed, solid and trust- 
worthy as we recognise it to be, one has rather a shamed 
sense of the relative backwardness of English musical history 
and criticism. Our best men too often seem to begin 
where the French and Germans leave off—to be satisfied 
with the known results of old research, instead of making 
fresh research of their own. Sir Hubert Parry’s book, for 
example, for all its learning and its sound sense, only looks 
like a piece of first-class amateur work—something like 
Lord Rosebery’s history—by the side of so brilliant and 
original a performance as that of Pirro, who has the nervous 
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temperament and restlessly inquiring brain of the true 
critic—the mind that does not merely exhibit its theme 
from all standpoints like a well-informed mineralogist turn- 
ing a piece of rock over and over in his hand, but darts 
flame-like through the subject, illuminating as it pierces. 
In Pirro, and again in Schweitzer, we have perpetually 
new lights flashed upon Bach. Pirro, in particular, delves 
more thoroughly than Sir Hubert Parry does into the 
sources of Bach’s earliest impressions, and the music that 
he must have had the opportunity of studying—a much 
larger list than has hitherto been supposed—and again, at 
the end of his book, in a chapter or two of most illuminative 
psychological analysis, brings us nearer than anyone else 
has done to the real Bach as we should have found him 
to be, could we have spent a week with him and heard 
him talk. But the real value of the books of Pirro and 
Schweitzer is that they tell us a great deal that was never 
suspected before of the inmost secrets of Bach’s musical 
nature, and not only make Bach himself better known to 
us, but throw a new light on the aesthetics of music in 
general. 

Every writer, from Spitta onwards, has noticed 
examples of musical realism in Bach; but they have all 
regarded them—or affected to regard them—as the passing 
aberrations or diversions of a great man, who really had 
a soul above this kind of thing. The reason was that most 
of the writing upon Bach was done by men who disliked 
Wagner and Liszt and Berlioz and the modern type of 
“ poetic’ musician in general, and who, fighting what they 
thought to be a kind of Antichrist in art, believed, or tried to 
believe, that in Bach they had the purest type of the 
musician who wrote music for music’s sake alone, uncon- 
taminated by any of the poetical and pictorial fancies of 
the moderns. Schweitzer and Pirro have knocked that 
pretty theory most effectually on the head. They have 
showed that Bach’s bias towards realism was congenital and 
inveterate—that he indulged in ‘“ word-painting,’’ for 
example, to an extent without parallel in the music of 
to-day. But they have shown us more than this. Bach’s 
mind seems to have been curiously of a piece in that 
concrete things incessantly suggested abstract ideas or in- 
ward moods to him, and vice versé; and he made his music 
reflect most faithfully every correspondence of this kind 
that occurred to him. Further, so bent was he on 
“ illustrating ’’ in music in the most rigidly pictorial way that 
he would time after time use the same musical formula for 
the same word or idea. Let us take one or two examples of 
these three methods of working. He first of all suggests the 
external concepts of “high” and “low,” as other composers 
have done, by high or low notes, and motion up or down 
by ascending or descending themes. That is realism in its 
simplest form. But, unlike later realists, Bach correlates 
with the outward, objective thing a whole series of things 
that are purely subjective. Thus moods of elation or of 
depression are to him the mental equivalents of the physical 
acts of going up or down. So he gives us a whole series 
of ascending themes to words that express “ mounting”’ states 
of mind, as it were—such as pride, courage, strength, 
resolution—and descending themes to words that express 
“declining ’’ states of mini—such as prostration, adoration, 
depression, discouragement, grief at sin, humility, poverty, 
fatigue, and illness. For the two sets of concepts, internal 
and external, he will use the same musical symbols. To 
represent the physical concept of “surrounding,” again, he 
adopts the realistic device of a circling or undulating theme. 
A crown or a garland suggests the same idea to him, so for 
this, too, he uses the same kind of theme. But the correspon4- 
ence goes still further; for when he comes to the word “ con- 
sidering,”’ he uses the same curving musical symbol once more 
—his notion of “considering’’ being that of looking round 
on all sides. Again, a word of purely external signification 
that suggests something twisted will have an appropriately 
twisted theme. Then come the subjective applications of 
the theme—the same disordered melodic outline is used to 
express a frame of mind like anxiety or confusion, or to 
depict the wiles of Satan. Careful study of the vocal works 
of Bach, and especially of the cantatas, has revealed a host 
of these curious symbols, and, in short, a mental constitu- 
tion that was incessantly bent on “ illustrating’? and 
“ ainting’’ to the utmost, Sir Hubert Parry, following the 
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older line of criticism, merely notes an isolated instance 
or two of Bach’s realism, and disposes of it summarily as 
being merely “curious ” or “quaint.” He has apparently 
no idea of the vast network of symbolism that runs through 
Bach’s whole music like the veins through our bodies—nor, 
it may be said in passing, of the many foreshadowings of 
such a symbolism in the music of Bach’s predecessors. The 
existence of the system in Bach is conclusively shown by 
Schweitzer and Pirro by hundreds of quotations in musical 
type. Pirro, too, gives an exceptionally interesting proof 
-1 the justice of his deductions. Spitta conjectured that 
the music of the first chorus in the cantata “ Lobet Gott 
in seinen Reichen’”’ was originally written for other words 
—on the ground that the melodic outline does not quite fit 
the words to which it is now applied. Pirro shows that 
this was really so, and that the earlier text was that of 
the chorus “ Froher Tag” in a cantata performed in 1732 
to celebrate ‘the enlargement of St. Thomas’s School in 
Leipzig. When these earlier words are written beneath the 
music, the melodic outlines are seen at once to constitute 
the usual symbols employed by Bach for words of certain 
kinds. 

The results so far established by this research are not 
only highly interesting in themselves, but bear important 
results. It should be possible to prove other uses, hitherto 
unsuspected, by Bach of old material for new works, as 
Pirro has done in the case just cited. Further, the whole 
psychological outlook upon music that is thus revealed is of 
the utmost consequence to all future theories of musical 
aesthetics. Apart from this, the new research illuminates 
Bach’s work for us in two ways. It shows us, in the first 
place, that there was much more sense than the older 
critics imagined in Bach’s methods of adapting old music to 
new texts. A connection between the two sets of words—one 
of them perhaps secular and the other sacred—is not always 
obvious at once; but if we look below the bare superficial 
meanings of them to the symbolism that they had in Bach’s 
mind, a good many of the hitherto inexplicable features of 
the music disappear. In the “Christmas Oratorio,’’ for 
example, he uses afresh a quantity of the music of an earlier 
cantata, “The Choice of Hercules.’’ It is admitted that 
the old music suits the new words quite well in many cases; 
but it was always contended that certain curving figures 
in the bass in the aria “ Prepare thyself, Zion ’’—which 
represented the serpents in the Hercules cantata—had no 
meaning in their new environment. Pirro shows that Bach, 
like the pietists of his day, was wholly familiar with the 
conception of Jesus crushing the serpent, and it is certain 
that the retention of a “ serpent ’’ motive in an aria announc- 
ing the coming of the Saviour was a perfectly natural thing 
to him. In the second place, we have now the key to a 
number of Bach’s instrumental works, and so understand 
the better how to play them. The clue to the mood that 
prompted a purely instrumental piece is given at one time 
by its being founded on certain symbolic phrases the signifi- 
cance of which we have learned from the vocal works, at 
another by the fact that Bach selected such and such an in- 
strumental movement to preface a particular cantata. The 
whole problem of Bach’s mind and art has indeed been moved 
into a new plane during the last few years; and the lack 
of all mention of this in Sir Hubert Parry’s book is a grave 
defect. Had it, in addition to its own excellences, given 
the English reader the main results of this newest Bach 
research, it would have been a study of exceptional value. 
As it is, one can best commend it by saying that it repre- 
sents the criticism of a generation or so ago at its finest. 

E. N. 





AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BISHOP.* 


Ir is certainly remarkable that the life of Bishop Horsley 
has never been written. Most people know three things 
about him, and they are of a kind to stimulate a desire 
to know more. One is, of course, his tremendous battle 
with Dr. Priestley, a battle that has been compared —though 
the comparison is unfair to Priestley—to the encounter 
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between Bentley and Collins. The second is his famous 
obiter dictum that the people had nothing to do with the 
laws, except to obey them. The third is the profound 
impression he made in the House of Lords when preaching 
on the death of Louis XVI., a sermon that struck such 
solemnity into his hearers that they rose and stood in silent 
reverence during his peroration. The cynical may reflect 
that it was not difficult to excite emotion and awe in such 
a congregation on such a subject at such a time. Certainly 
the sentence quoted by Mr. Jebb from the sermon would 
hardly of itself explain the success of the performance. We 
know, however, from De Quincey that his reputation as a 
pulpit orator stood remarkably high. But though Bishop 
Horsley is distinguished from the crowd of Bishops who 
are known only to diligent students of Church history, by 
the character of his excursions into politics and debate, 
his biography has never been written, and Mr. Jebb has 
conceived a happy idea in collecting and preserving some 
of the more important facts of the life of his great-grand- 
father. The book is a sketch rather than a life, but Mr. 
Jebb explains that the material for such a work is un- 
fortunately very scanty, so that we may be thankful for 
this memoir of an interesting and striking personality. 

An eighteenth-century bishop was never a bishop 
only. According to his tastes he combined his pastoral 
duties with. pleasure or with scholarship. Some cases fall 
outside these two categories, such as the case of Bishop 
Watson of Llandaff, who, not liking the look of his diocese, 
gave himself up to planting trees and other agricultural 
pursuits in Westmoreland. He was bishop for thirty-four 
years, but during the whole of that time he never lived 
in his diocese, preferring to play the grand seigneur at his 
country seat. He gave a delightful and sympathetic account 
of what he called his retirement “from public life,” a very 
different thing, we need hardly say, from retirement from 
his see, and of his building the palace on the banks of 
Windermere, where he spent the emoluments of Llandaff 
for the thirty years of life that remained to him. Bishop 
Horsley’s own diversions were intellectual. He had made a 
reputation early as a mathematician, as is shown by his 
appointment as Secretary of the Royal Society in 1773. He 
was one of the first members of the Essex Head Club, 
founded by Dr. Johnson ; he was a friend of Thurlow, who 
sent him a treatise on the Aeolian digamma, and he was 
consulted by Windham on Plato, balloons, the penetra- 
bility of matter, and the theory of motion. Canon Overton 
puts him in the same rank as Bishop Butler, and he was 
generally recognised by his generation as by far the ablest 
of the speakers and writers that the Church possessed. He 
had what the eighteenth century liked and admired par- 
ticularly, a genius for polemics. In his great encounter 
with the President of the Royal Society, he was worsted, 
and he and his friends had to secede. But his more 
famous controversy with Dr. Priestley over “ the corruptions 
of Christianity,” which lasted for several years, brought him 
great renown, among his admirers being Coleridge and 
Gibbon. The discussion was treated by contemporaries 
as a very important public event, and Horsley was regarded 
as having won a signal victory for the Church, well calcu- 
lated to arrest a certain drift to Unitarianism that had 
alarmed the bishops. Thurlow, not much of a practising 
churchman, said of Horsley’s performance that “ those who 
defended the Church ought to be supported by the Church,” 
and gave him a prebendary’s stall at Gloucester. This was 
the beginning of a warm friendship between them, a friend- 
ship so cordial that Horsley once asked Thurlow to come 
and hear him preach. “No,” replied the Lord Chancellor, 
“T hear you talk nonsense enough in the House where I 
can contradict you and do; but I'll be damned if I come 
and listen to you where I can’t.” 

Horsley, like Blomfield, was one of the reforming 
bishops. He set himself to correct some of the abuses of 
the Church, and among others the abuse of non-residence. 
Not that Horsley pushed his principles on this point to 
an unreasonable degree. ‘I am well aware,” he said in one 
of his charges as Bishop of Rochester, “that many non- 


residents are engaged in various ways in promoting the . 


general cause of Chrisianity, and are perhaps doing better 
service than if they confined themselves to the ordinary 
labors of the ministry in a country parish. But I will 


show no connivance to the non-residence of the younger 
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clergy who absent themselves from their parishes for no 
better purpose than ‘to study men’ in that manner in 
which that delightful study is usually pursued by them.” 
It would be strange indeed if the bishop had allowed himself 
to take too harsh a view of this practice, for it was only 
on his translation from St. David’s to Rochester that he 
thought it necessary to give up the living of Newington, 
and, as Mr. Jebb points out, he had been himself at one 
and the same time Rector of Newington, Rector of Albany, 
lecturer of St. Martin, domestic chaplain of the Bishop 


| 


of London, and prebendary of St. Paul’s. We do | 
not know whether he- would have thought that in | 
accepting the offer of a private tutorship to Lord 


Guernsey, which involved his residence at Oxford for some | 


years with his pupil, at the time he was Rector of Newing- 
ton, he was “ promoting the general cause of Christianity ” 
more effectively than he could have done in remaining in his 
own parish. He was perhaps absolved from too nice a self- 
examination on this point by the form of his attack on 
the abuses of non-residence. For his main argument was, 
not that rectors should always live in their parishes, but 
that they should see that their curates were efficient and well 
paid. 

Another question on which he felt strongly was the 
observance of Sunday. The Church was much less indul- 
gent in this regard at the end of the eighteenth century 
than it had been in the days of Archbishop Cornwallis, whose 
Sunday routs provoked the 


George the Third. It was indeed at this time that Sunday 


intervention and rebuke of | 


began to get on the nerves and consciences of the governing | 


class. Wilberforce considered Percival’s conduct in arrang- 
ing for Parliament to open on Tuesday rather than on 
Monday almost the most important event of a generation 
in which war was incessant and the misery of the poor was 
unspeakable. A more striking reform was that which sub- 
stituted Tuesday for Easter Monday as the opening day 
of the Newmarket Races. In the old times the villages 
on the route used to turn out on Easter Sunday to watch 
the procession of rich revellers and their gay colors and 
equipment. Bishop Blomfield had tried hard, when Vicar 
of Chesterfield, to reform the habits of the aristocracy in 
this respect, and Bishop Howley addressed the Duke of 
York on the subject, though without success, for the Duke 


replied that though it was true that he travelled to the | 


races on Sunday, he always had a Bible and Prayer Book 
in the carriage. For the changed tone of the aristocracy 
about Sunday, Wilberforce and his friends had to thank 
the French Revolution, which scared the upper classes into 
decorum and gravity. The Annual Register of 1798 de- 
scribed this effect in a naive passage, which ended thus: 
“Tt was a wonder to the lower orders, throughout all parts 
of England, to see the avenues to the churches filled with 
carriages. 
country people to inquire what was the matter.” 


This novel appearance prompted the simple | 
This | 


new zeal was skilfully employed for the defeat of Stanhope’s | 


Toleration Bill in 1789, and Horsley helped to overthrow 


it by the argument that if the barbarous punishments that | 


still survived for those who did not steadily observe Sunday 
were relaxed, “ watermen would ply upon the Thames and 
hackney coachmen in the streets upon the Lord’s day as 
upon any other under the express sanction of the law.” 
Horsley was a very vigorous politician with very pro- 
nounced views. He was one of the small minority that 
voted against the Peace of Amiens. On religious questions 
he cannot be said to have been much in advance of his 
Church, for, though in common with most of the bishops, 
he supported the Catholic Relief Bill, he resisted the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, and he opposed Catholic 
emancipation. He was an ardent supporter of the crusade 
against the Slave Trade. On domestic politics he was an 
uncompromising Tory, and voted and spoke for Pitt’s 
measures of coercion. It was during the debates on one 
of these Bills that he made his famous declaration about the 
relation of the people to the laws. Lauderdale retorted 
that such an expression would not have surprised him if 
it had come from the lips of an Eastern mufti. Horsley 
rejoined with admirable dialectical effect: ‘“‘My Lords, the 
noble Earl is mistaken; the maxim is not calculated for 


the meridian of Constantinople ; the miserable inhabitants | 


under that dismal sky have no law, my Lords, to study 





or to dbey; they have only to obey the changeable will, 
caprice, or whim of their tyrant.” He then went on to 
contrast with this the state of England, where law was 
equal and known and liable to no sudden change or per- 
version. It is difficult to know which to admire more: the 
audacity of a speaker who could draw that picture in the 
very act of supporting a series of measures that destroyed 
all the guarantees of equal law, or the solemn make-believe 
of a Chamber which could listen to it. Another very inter- 
esting passage quoted by Mr. Jebb occurs in an eloquent 
speech against the Slave Trade, in which Horsley, dealing 
with the argument that there was not much to choose between 
the lot of the negro in the West Indies and the English 
peasant, drew an idyllic picture which the English peasant 
might have had some difficulty in recognising. But most 
of Horsley’s speeches—and they are very eloquent speeches— 
were concerned either with what we may describe as domestic 
or with the foreign policy of the Church. He was first and 
foremost a great Churchman, and if he represents in his 
scholarship and attainments the Church of his time at 
its best, he represents not less truly her bondage to the 
atmosphere of a class and her absolute separation from the 
life and interest of the poor. 





A SCOTTISH LAWYER.* 


Tue writer of these Memorials, a book which should be in 
the hands of every Scotsman, was a notable figure in the 
Edinburgh of the first half of the last century. A distinguished 
lawyer and man of letters, he was, says a contemporary, 
one of the most popular men north of the Tweed. His life 
(1779-1854) covered an important period of the history of 
his country—a period whose representative men he knew 
intimately, and in which he played an honorable part. The 
Memorials, which appeared two years after his death, took 
rank at once as a classic; and the new edition, to which his 
grandson, Mr. H. A. Cockburn, contributes an introduction, 
and which is illustrated by twelve portraits reproduced in 
color from paintings by Raeburn, supplies a want of long 
standing. To some still living it will recall the attack 
made on the book by Brougham, in the “ Law Magazine ’’ 
(1856) and the exposure of the ex-Chancellor by Alexander 
Russel, of the ‘“Scotsman,’’ and by the “ Edinburgh 
Review.”’ 

Henry Cockburn (Solicitor-General for Scotland 1830; 
raised to the Bench 1834) was one of the brilliant group of 
Whig lawyers—a group to which Scotland owes a debt of 
gratitude not easily exaggerated—who, impatient of the 
Dundas despotism, threw themselves into the reform move- 
ment at a time when to be a Reformer meant professional 
and social ostracism; and, associated by family with the 
old, by conviction and sympathy with the new order, formed 
a link between two sharply conflicting worlds. The Toryism 
of the day was singularly destitute of ideal elements. In 
Scotland, at least, it seldom implied anything except a dis- 
like of popular institutions; and even this—history, it 
seems, is repeating itself—chiefly on grounds of personal 
advantage: historical and constitutional Toryism was rare. 
Its distinctive quality was fear—a fear which was so ex- 
treme and so general as to deprive brave men of courage and 
wise men of sense. ‘‘ We were a’ mad, sir,’’ Francis Horner’s 
father used to say when reminded that he was one of the 
jury that convicted Muir. Nations, like individuals, are 
liable to fits of insanity ; we have seen the same phenomenon, 
happily on a smaller scale, in the Teutophobia of our own 
day. Then the French were the enemy :— 

“Everything rang, and was connected, with the Revolution 
in France; which, for above twenty years, was, or was made, 
the all in all. Everything, not this or that thing, but literally 
everything, was soaked in this one event, Jacobinism 
was a term denoting everything alarming and hateful, and 
every political objector was a Jacobin. No innovation, whether 
practical or speculative, consequently no political or economical 
reformer, and no religious dissenter, from the Irish Papist to 
our own native Protestant Seceder, could escape from this 
fatal word.” 

The preservation of the status quo, as such, was the aim of 
the courts and of the legislature: to suggest the possibility 





*** Memorials of His Time.” 
Edition. T. N. Foulis. 6s. net. 
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of its improvement was the unpardonable sin. Lord Brax- 
field’s memorable charge in a sedition trial (1793) may be 
quoted :— 


“Two things must be attended to that require no proof: 
First, that the British Constitution is the best that ever was 
since the creation of the world, and it is not possible to 
make it better. What right had they (the non-voters) 
to representation? He could tell them that the Parliament 
would never listen to their petition. How could they think 
it? 
corporation: and in this country it was made up of the landed 
interest, which alone has a right to be represented. As for 
the rabble, who have nothing but personal property, what 
hold has the nation on them? 
of their taxes? They may pack up all their property on their 
backs, and leave the country in the twinkling of an eye; but 
landed property cannot be removed.” 


Such was the temper of the administration. There 


neither public opinion nor popular representation. The 


self-electing town councils returned the burgh members; the | 


A Government in every country should be just like a | 


What security for the payment | 


was | 


1,500 or 2,000 freeholders who possessed the county franchise | 


were easily controlled by Dundas, who, personally amiable, 
and well calculated by talent and manner to make despotism 
popular, “was the absolute dictator of Scotland, and had 
means of rewarding submission and of suppressing opposition 
beyond what were ever exercised in modern times by one 
person in any portion of the empire.’’ A written test was 
imposed upon suspects. It was offered in 1793 to the future 
Lord Corehouse by no less a person than David Hume, the 
nephew of the historian, then Professor of Scots Law. It 
was refused; but the young advocate found it expedient to 
leave the bar for the time being. The issue of political trials 
was as foregone a conclusion as had been the case under the 
Stewarts. Braxfield, the Lord Justice Clerk, was “the 
Jeffreys of Scotland’’: “indelible iniquities’’ is the term 
applied by Cockburn to the trials of 1793-4. Sedition, pun- 
ishable in England by fine and imprisonment, was dealt with 
in Scotland by transportation ; and words and acts adjudged 
in Scotland to be sedition were in England, severe as the 
Government was, not held to be sedition at all. Trial by 
jury was a farce. Jurymen were sent to the court at the 
discretion of the Sheriff of their county; and when they got 
there they were picked for their duty by the presiding judge. 
** Hoot! just gie me Josie Norrie (the clerk) and a gude jury, 
and I’ll do for the fellow,”’ 
suggested or anticipated doubts. Some of his colleagues, 
if less savage, were more ridiculous. A more grotesque 
figure than that of Eskgrave could not be found. 

‘IT heard him, in condemning a tailor to death for murder- 
ing a soldier by stabbing him, aggravate the offence thus: 
‘And not only did you murder him, whereby he was 
bereav-ed of his life, but you did thrust, or push, or pierce, or 
project, or propell the le-thall weapon through the belly-band 
of his regiment-al breeches, which were his Majest-y’s.’” 

On another occasion, in sentencing certain persons to death 
on a charge of hamesucken, he first gave them the etymology 
of that term; then, having reminded them that they had 
attacked the house and its inhabitants and robbed them, 
he came to his climax—“ All this you did; and God preserve 
us! joost when they was setten doon to their denner!”’ 
Others, in spite of their oddities, were men of character and 
ability. Hermand, famous alike for his piety and his pota- 
tions, could criticise a speech of the future Lord Eldon on a 
Scottish entail case—“ Sir, it’s delightful! I could listen to 
it for ever! But, sir, it’s the greatest nonsense! It may 
do very well for an English Chancellor, but it would dis- 
grace a clerk with us”; and, when a diminutive midship- 
man, who had accidentally killed his assailant in a street 
row, at Greenock, was brought up before him on a charge of 
murder, he indignantly refused “ to try a child.” 

The General Assembly was divided between the 
Moderates and the Evangelicals, or “High fliers.”” Politi- 
cally the former were for the most part Tories, the latter 
Whigs; for which reason perhaps these rather than those 


was the answer of Braxfield to 





possessed the sympathies of Cockburn, who was before all | 


things a good Whig. But he was influenced by higher than 
political motives. 
thought, meant decadence. 


“The descent of the Scotch clergy throughout the last 
half of the eighteenth century was steady and marked. Not 
that there were no distinguished men among them; but they 
were not many, and they were alwaysdecreasing. Mouldering in 
their parishes was their general doom. And the descent pro- 
ceeded with always increasing velocity Until Chalmers 


The supremacy of the Moderates, he | 


and his consequences arose, the theologieal philosophy and 
eloquence of the Church seemed to be worn out. And no 
wonder. Nothing can inspire religious duty or animation but 
religion. A new Presbyterian revolution was approaching 
which brought out new men, and new dangers, and new popu- 
larity, with a necessary elevation of those who shone in it. 
But about this time the old thing was dead.” 
The Disruption does not come into the period covered by 
the Memorials, which ends with 1830; but Cockburn’s ad- 
miration for the Fathers of the Free Church of Scotland is 
well known. It did credit no less to his head than to his 
heart. The standpoint of Gallio has rather the appearance 
than the reality of statesmanship. Religion is too powerful 
a force, individual and social, to be ignored by the civil 
power ; the wise ruler is he who foresees, guides, and utilises 
the enthusiasm of the ruled. For this, sympathy and com- 
prehension are needed. Had Cockburn’s attitude to religion 
been that of the Government of Peel in 1843, or that of Mr. 
Balfour in 1904, in the one case the break-up of the National 
Church, in the other a flagrant and mischievous miscarriage 
of justice would have been avoided. The cynicism of the 
politician and the pedantry of the lawyer were equally 
foreign to him: his kindliness and good sense kept him clear 
of either shoal. The nature of the man is reflected in his 
book, which, in Russel’s words, is “as admirable in its 
accuracy of narrative as in the genial humor and skilled 
expression which have gained it a place in the public heart, 
and will continue for generations to keep the memory of its 
author fresh and clear.”’ 





NOVELS OF MARRIAGE.* 


Tose of our novelists who are well qualified to guide 
the public through the mazes of “the marriage question,’ 
seem to develop a fine sense of strategy in their perilous 
calling. The public is always ready to enter the enticing 
maze and follow its baffling windings, on the stipulation 
that these will merge, finally, in the straight highway of 
accepted righteousness. This, however, is not necessarily 
part of the novelists’ plan, and, like Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
they take a malicious pleasure in introducing to our notice 
characters, virtuous or otherwise, who emerge in happiness 
from the maze with partners other than those with whom 
they entered it. The novelists, irritated by the ingenuous 
demand of their audience for conformity at all costs, are 
almost perversely fond of discussing difficult cases in 
matrimonial ethics, and of proving that compulsory virtue 
is worth nothing. But the struggle to wrest from a 
British jury a verdict of acquittal does not always make 
for the integrity of a novelist’s art. 

We feel this in the case of Mr. Marriott’s clever and 
ingenious novel, “The Intruding Angel.” The Cornish 
hero, Richard Noy, a refined and intellectual man of busi- 
ness, unhappily falls in love with and marries Miss Pauline 
Roby, a young lady from Lancashire, who is the very pattern 
of conventional ideals in feelings, morals, and conduct. 
This lady, who has “no settled belief about anything, but 
only rules of etiquette about externals,” feels that the absence 
of the spiritual bond in marriage is of no consequence so 
long as her husband is “ good to her”’ in material ways, and 
regards “the lover’s devotion in a husband as rather silly 
and slightly improper.” After a given period Richard Noy 
discovers that he and his wife are “ married but not united : 
they touched only at the circumference of their lives” ; and 
the problem to be expounded is what is the relative gravity 
of the forces that make for the permanency or the disin- 
tegration of their social bond. Mr. Marriott, acutely alive 
to the obstacles placed on a frank treatment of his subject, 
retaliates by loading the dice. Richard Noy meets the 
grave, cool, and serious-minded Mrs. Ormiston, who is nurs- 
ing an invalid husband whose death is near at hand, and he 
realises that she is the one woman in the world for him; 
she on her part discovers the same thing. The man 
and woman agree, however, that their intimacy must be 
kept within the bounds of a spiritual friendship, and the 
essential thesis would seem to be an analysis of the emotional 
strain developed in such a situation, following the aphorism 
of Bishop Butler: “Things are what they are, and the con- 





*“The Intruding Angel.” By Charles Marriott. Hurst & 
Blackett. 6s. 


“The Agony Column.” By C. A. Dawson Scott. Chapman & 
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sequences of them will be what they will be; why then 


should we desire to be deceived?” For purposes of his 
own, however, Mr. Marriott keeps Richard and Mrs. 
Ormiston calmly marking time, both acting as angels of 
pity and forbearance to their respective spouses, while the 
doll-like Pauline is seen succumbing to the wiles of a de- 
generate and parasitic young man called Lindsay. Now we 
humbly submit that the episode of Pauline’s convenient 
infidelity, however ingenious, is untrue to her type of char- 
acter. Pauline, conventionally proper in all her ideas, is 
in love with her comfortable surroundings, her charming 
house, her smart furniture, and her fashionable wardrobe. 
She accepts her husband, too, in her shallow, soulless 
fashion, and she would have stuck too tightly to her place 
in society to jeopardise it for the sake of a corrupt young 
man who has nothing of value to offer her in exchange. 
Mr. Marriott’s ingenious plea is that Pauline had been 
“taken unawares. Flattered and flustered, and, 
for all she knew, compromised, between fear and anxiety 
to get rid of Lindsay without discovery, her yielding was 
hardly a matter of will. She had not meant to 
betray Richard, and, evidently, in her opinion, the absence 
of passion was in itself an excuse.”” This may appear clever, 
but it is exceedingly thin. The more we scrutinise the episode, 
the more clearly we perceive that once the brilliant idea 
of putting the Philistines technically, as well as spiritu- 
ally, in the wrong, has flashed on the author, the less has 
he been able to resist the temptation to solve the problem 
of securing his hero’s and heroine’s happiness by artistically 
illegitimate means. Lindsay’s contemptible figure has been 
created solely for this end—that by sinning with him Pauline 
and all her suburban gods of external propriety should be 
put out of court. And, of course, so far as the worldly 
verdict is concerned, Richard has already won his case. It 
is only a matter of Richard’s divorcing his erring wife, and 
of Mrs. Ormiston’s invalid husband dying, for the 
hero and heroine to be free, and then no one can say them 
nay. 

You cannot, however, load your dice with impunity. 
The tricky mancuvre which puts Richard in the right 
destroys our interest in the position. Mr. Marriott has 
plaeed himself in the dilemma of trying in the same breath 
to play to the gallery and to the select few, and the 
compromise he adopts is unsatisfactory. Should Richard 
divorce his wife, the story is at an abrupt end; 
should he forgive her, he will be given no further 
opportunity of escape. Another ingenious situation is 
therefore created. Pauline has a baby, and it is demon- 
strated that the child is not Richard’s. Richard, of course, 
again behaves with the utmost charity and forbearance, 
though he declines to live with Pauline, and it is only 
then that Mr. Marriott feels that his hero has accumulated 
sufficient capital in virtue to enable him to follow his in- 
clinations. Mr. Ormiston dies, precisely at the right 
moment, and after the delay that decency demands, Richard 
and Mrs. Ormiston leave together, en route for Paris, divorce 
proceedings being foreshadowed on the last page. Now 
if ‘The Intruding Angel” as an artistic dish leaves a per- 
plexing aftertaste, it is due to the fact that the cookery :s 
bound to be sophisticated. Richard is not a man: he is a 
bundle of special pleadings put together to support a thesis. 

In “The Agcny Column,” Mrs. Dawson Scott, whose 
patient and restrained work in fiction has, we are glad to 
see, received general recognition since the appearance of 
“The Story of Anna Beames,” promises better than she 
performs. The suggestiveness of life is certainly conveyed 
in her thoughtful pages, but also its discursiveness and 
inconsequence. And this, we imagine, springs from the 
spiritual theme she has chosen to handle being deficient in 
drama. The problem presented to us is, again, a marriage 
that leads to the bitterness and alienation of both husband 
and wife, but in the case of Colonel and Mrs. Morgan 
there seems no conclusion to be drawn except that they 
were spiritually unmated from the first, and that in conse- 
quence “the pair are like blind children stumbling over 
a stony road, and unable either of them to help or direct 
the other.” Colonel Morgan is an honest, everyday kind 
of man, of proven courage and probity, but dry and bleak, 
narrow in his intellectual outlook and arid in his sympathies. 
He has had a bitter love disappointment in youth, and 
has chosen Frances, a beautiful and idealistic girl of nine- 





teen, for a union of suitability and convenience. But he 
has failed to wake her love. Little by little he has slipped 
into being the companion of some dreary years of moderate 
discord, a companion of whom she has become utterly 
weary. The subtle selfishness of the woman’s idealist 
nature is well indicated by her failure to win the love of 
her little daughter, Madge. She lives for herself, restless 
and unhappy, chafing openly or in secret against the love- 
less conditions of her life, and it is impossible to see how 
her marriage could have developed in her true spiritual 
happiness. 

In the early stages of her story, Mrs. Dawson 
Scott holds our attention,: and the social background, 
in which move the cheery and competent figures of 
Frances’s sister, Mrs. Field, and her jolly husband, Tom, 
who twenty years ago have chosen poverty and a love match, 
is most actual. But with the introduction of Theodore 
Higham, the ardent youth of Jewish extraction, who falls 
in love with Frances, and attempts to rescue her from her 
environment, a certain haziness steals over the story. An 
exceeding sharpness of dissection is called for in the exact 
shades of feeling of the three people concerned, and the 
author, if she will forgive the suggestion, would appear to 
be writing without any direct contact with her characters. 
The scenes of Frances’s dismissal of her lover, and of her 
own retreat, with her child, to her father’s country house, 
Trenowan, bring on the stage several sets of characters 
who have nothing to do with the essential situation. It 
is here that the author fails in artistic co-ordination of the 
parts of her novel, rather than in any weakness of handling. 
And though the critic can lay his finger on no apparent 
falsity or insincerity in the treatment, the situation 
seems disappointing in the sequel, through the drama itself 
dragging on lamely to a finish without a solution. 








BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


As an introduction to the facsimile edition of the four 
Shakespeare folios, published by Messrs. Methuen, the same 
publishers have issued a handsome volume called “The 
Shakespeare Folios and Quartos: A Study in the Biblio- 
graphy of Shakespeare’s Plays, 1594-1685,’’ by Mr. A. W. 
Pollard. The object of the work is to show that the Eliza- 
bethan printers and publishers of Shakespeare were not as 
bad as they have been painted, and that “the pirated 
editions are few and clearly distinguishable from the honest 
ones, and they have left no trace whatever on our present 
texts.’” Mr. Pollard combats the view held by Mr. Sidney 
Lee and other Shakespearean scholars that the text of the 
First Folio is based upon earlier pirated texts, modified by 
more or less perfect transcripts which had passed into private 
hands, the editing being done clumsily and without care. 
Mr. Pollard’s theory is that there is no necessity for postu- 
lating the existence of such private transcripts and that 
the arrangement of the plays in the First Folio, far from 
being haphazard, is due to a careful editorial plan. The 
editors, he thinks, took less interest in plays that had been 
already printed, and placed the unprinted plays in all the 
important positions—the new plays being placed at the be- 
ginning and end of each section and the old “hidden away 
in the middle.”” The Histories were arranged in the chrono- 
logical order of the kings, but the arrangement of the 
Tragedies gives Mr. Pollard more trouble to explain. His 
discussion of the editorial methods of Heminges and Condell 
may seem rather fanciful, but deserves the consideration of 
textual critics. More important is his marshalling of his 
general arguments regarding the care taken by editors of 
Folios and Quartos alike, and his classification of the 
Quartos into good and bad. He has in this carried the 
criticism of Shakespeare’s text a step forward and opened up 
several interesting questions. The chapter called “The 
Quartos of 1619’’ deserves especial notice. It contains fresh 
materials of great value, brought to light by the labors of 
both Mr. Pollard and Mr. W. W. Greg, regarding the dates 
on some of the quartos. The book is illustrated by reproduc- 
tions of the title-pages of Quartos and Folios, and gives a 
mass of other bibliographical information. Mr. Pollard is to 
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be congratulated on the value of the new material he has 
brought to the study of Shakespeare, on the suggestiveness 
of his theories, and on the courtesy with which he treats 
those whose views he attempts to disprove. 


* * * 


“Tue Otp TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE RELIGION 
or BasyLonta aND AssykiA,” by J. Evans Thomas, B.D. 
(Black, 3s. 6d.), is intended to present to the ordinary 
reader a fairly comprehensive idea of the recent discoveries 
made on the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates. It 
is also intended to show the extent to which the Old Testa- 
ment writers were indebted to the Babylonians and 
Assyrians. In the Biblical stories of the creation, the 
fall of man, the Sabbath, the deluge, the tower of Babel, 
we find ourselves-amidst a circle of ideas which present 
many similarities to the ideas of the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians. The resemblances are in many cases so striking 
that we are compelled to regard these ancient Semitic con- 
ceptions as having a common origin. Even the laws of 
Moses have a new light shed upon them by the ancient 
code of Hammurabi, which long preceded it in time. 
It is probable that many of the festivals in the ancient 
Hebrew calendar are of Babylonian origin. The Babylonian 
ritual and the internal arrangements of the Babylonian 
temples present many points of similarity to the Hebrew 
temples and forms of worship; and Professor Sayce goes 
so far as to say that the Temple of Solomon was little 
more than a reproduction of the Babylonian sanctuary. 
When we examine the sacred literature of the Babylonians 
we find that it resembles the psalms and prophetic books 
of the Old Testament :— 


‘* Dissolve my sin,” cries the Babylonian worshipper, ‘‘ my iniquity, 
my transgression, and my. offence. 
Forgive my transgression, accept my supplication, 
Secure my deliverance, and let me be loved and carefully tended 
Guide my footsteps in the light, that among men I may 
gloriously seek my way.”’ 
Mr. Thomas has done a very useful piece of work in his 
little volume, and it is to be hoped that his book will be 
widely read. 
* x * 


“ LETTERS FROM THE Pentnsuta, 1808-1812,”’ by Lieut.- 
General Sir William Warre, edited by his nephew, Dr. 
Edmond Warre (Murray, 10s. 6d. net), can hardly be said to 
add much of interest to what has already been written about 
Wellington’s campaigns in Spain and Portugal. But the 
contemporary account of stirring events by one who has 
taken an active part in them has nearly always a value and 
a freshness denied to even the most conscientious of later 
chroniclers. For this reason the letters written by Sir 
William Warre to his parents are well worth publishing. 
They do not form a connected narrative of events in the 
Peninsula, but this gap is filled in by Dr. Warre’s brief in- 
troductions to each chapter. The author of the letters was 
born at Oporto, and his knowledge of Portuguese helped 
to secure him the post of A.D.C., first to General Ferguson, 
and after that officer’s return to England, to Marshal Beres- 
ford. He was appointed to organise the Portuguese troops, 
helped to raise the armed peasantry in the province of 
Minho, and was present at the battles of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajos, and Salamanca. In 1813 he was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel in the English Army and resigned his 
Portuguese commission. The letters show a great admira- 
tion for Marshal Beresford, whom the writer praises for 
his “unremitted exertions and Herculean labor,’ and de- 
fends against the charge of severity. Though mainly con- 
cerned with military operations, their chief interest for most 
readers will lie in the side-lights they throw upon the mind 
of the camp and the attitude of Portuguese, Spaniards, and 
Englishmen towards one another. 


* * * 


THE misdeeds of sundry past directors and trustees of 
the National Gallery have constantly been proclaimed— 
their good works less constantly. For the sake of fairness, 
therefore, we welcome such a volume as “The National 
Gallery Lewis Bequest’”’ (Allen, 5s.), compiled by Mr. 
M. W. Brockwell, which shows the judgment and taste 
exercised in the administration of, at any rate, one pecu- 
niary gift for the purchase of pictures. The» Lewis Fund 


of £10,000 was bequeathed in 1863, and-is a long: way: the 





oldest of such private bequests. If it had been used for 
nothing else, the acquirement of the works by Alfred 
Stevens, which are now at Millbank, would alone have 
sufficed to make the donor’s name remembered with grati- 
tude; but the representative character of the purchases is 
shown in the list (with biographical notices of the painters) 
here published. The latter part of the book includes an 
appendix, with tables, showing the relative importance of 
the National Gallery in regard to Italian pictures, to 
other European galleries. The main result of these tables 
is to prove that in the quantity of such pictures the National 
Gallery is second to the Siena Gallery alone, while a 
qualitative analysis reveals our Gallery as easily first. In 
the matter of Italian pictures in private collections, also, 
we still enjoy a more than comfortable lead, notwithstand- 
ing the recent energetic purchasing by agents of American 
millionaires. Mr. Brockwell deserves well of the con- 
noisseurs of this country, and his book should serve as an 
appeal to their patriotism to preserve a fine heritage of art 
treasures, if not to augment it. 


* * * 


Mr. Hersert Preston-Tuomas’s “ The Work and Play 
of a Government Inspector ’’ (Blackwood, 10s. 6d. net) gives 
us the reminiscences of a cultivated and humorous civil 
servant who has done good service in his profession and 
also found time to do journalistic work and to make 
his appearance as an author. He gained a place in the 
Privy Council Office when Charles Greville was retiring, and 
his successor, Sir Arthur Helps, was not yet appointed. Of 
both of these, as well as of Palmerston, Mr. Preston-Thomas 
tells some good anecdotes, though those culled during his 
later experience as Inspector of Workhouses are the best 
in the volume. The following is new to us and well worth 
quoting: A mother, imbued with orthodox opinions as to 
future punishment, came quite seriously to a lady respon- 
sible for the Sunday School in order to complain that her 
child was taught that there was “No ’ell.”” The explanation 
was found in the fact that the children had been singing a 
carol with the chorus— 

**No-el, No-el, 
Born is the King of Israel.” 
Mr. Preston-Thomas’s administration as a Workhouse In- 
spector seems to have been guided by what are generally 
classed as “C. O. S.” principles, mitigated in some degree 
by a fund of natural kindliness. 


* * * 


Ir is no disparagement to Mr. Stewart Dick’s writing to 
say that it is of subsidiary interest to Mrs. Allingham’s 
pictures in ‘“‘ The Cottage Homes of England” (Arnold, 21s. 
net). He shows a knowledge both of the English country- 
side and of the best that has been written about it, and he 
gives an admirable account of the evolution of the cottage from 
its beginnings to the time of its artistic splendor in Tudor 
and Stuart days. There is besides a chapter on old village 
life and its festivities. Mrs. Allingham is so well known 
as a painter of English cottages and country that nothing 
needs to be said in praise of her pictures. Mr. Dick points 
out that in the sixty or more illustrations to this volume 
there is not a single dark or lowering sky. “The old 
twisted beams could be made to look grim and terrible, the 
building unutterably sad in its decay. But her pictures 
have always a green and smiling old age.’’ This cheerful- 
ness, as well as the artist’s evident sympathy, makes “ The 
Cottage Homes of England”’ one of the pleasantest color- 
books of the season. 


* * 7 


Tue Clarendon Press issnes the two last volumes of Mr. 
J. C. Smith’s edition of Spenser’s “‘ Poetical Works.” These 
contain the “ Faerie Queen,” the text of which, as now pre- 
sented, is based upon a fresh collation of the Quartos of 
1590 and 1596 and the Folio of 1609. The whole text 
of the 1596 Quarto is given, as in every case where Mr. Smith 
adopts another reading he places the variant of 1596 in 
the notes. The differences between the Quartos are nearly 
always trifling, but Mr. Smith has recorded them with 
punctilious exactness. The volumes are printed in an ex- 
cellent type, and this edition of Spenser is one to delight 
the book-lover 
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CHAIRMAN: To 
those qualities of fine fla- 
vour and aroma that one 
requires for real enjoy- 
ment in smoking it adds 
the unusual attribute of 
‘coolness. 













Whether smoked much 


or little it is always cool, 
always pleasing and burns 
evenly to the last shred. 


BOARDMAN'S is 
the same tobacco milder, 


and : : 
RECORDER the 


same, but fuller flavoured. . 











6d. per oz. from 
all tobacconists. 





R. J. LEA, MANCHESTER. 
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Not on how to ¢ake a cold: but on 


how to fake a cold in time ! 


Everybody can catch cold; nothing 
is easier in this climate; but it is not 
everybody who knows how to avoid 
one. Yet it is quite simple. 


If you suspect a cold is coming, take a 


Mustard Bath 


a bath to which a couple of table- 
spoonfuls or so of COLMAN'’S 
USTARD have been added. 


Colman’s 
mustard 
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'| The Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George. 
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BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SouTHamupton Burpives, Hien Housorx, W.O. 
2+ per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposite repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANAOCEK, with full particulars, PUST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 




















R.M.S. ““DUNOTTAR CASTLE.” 
£12 128. OPORTO, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 
PALERMO, February 15th. 
£26 Se, PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, 


March 3rd. 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 





—SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING 
£7 1s. TOURS, including Second-Class Return Ticket 
and Accommodation Hotel Aubepine, Ballaigues. Also Hotels at 
Mantana, Villars. St. Beatenberg, Wengen, Lenzerheide, etc.— 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, 8S. W. 








BOOKSELLERS. 





J. POOLE & CO., 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 








All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered, 


EDUCATIONAL. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.0o. 
Kducation thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. The boarding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 {t.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, B.8.0, 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Spring Term commences January 14th. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar. 





CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptore, and Entrance to Oxford or Cambridge. 





TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 


Near Birmingham, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines, Thorough Education with individual care and 
character training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing air. Good train service on mainline. Escorts provided, 
Principal - 2 MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 





TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


500 feet above Sea Level. 


Headmaster—R. L. AGER, M.A. (Rugby and Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford). 


FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 





GLAISHER’S DECEMBER CATALOGUES 
OF PUBLISHER’S REMAINDERS AND BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
are now ready, and will be sent post free on application. 
These TWO CATALOGUES include many ENTIRELY NEW 
REMAIN DER3 in General Literature; also a large and wide selection of 


well-illustrated and attrac'ive books for the young, suitable for 
Christmas Presents. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., Remainderand Di t Book 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








Discount Booksellers and 


LAM LEY & Co., Publishers, 


1, 3, 7, EXHIBITION ROAD, 8.W., 
Invite inspection of their large and varied stock. 


INTERESTING AND OUT.OF-THE-WAY BOOKS. 
DOMESTIC EXPERIMENTS, and other Plays. 
By I. BK. MAITKEN. Square 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“ Entertaining bits of fashionable fooling.”—Scotsman. 
** Brght and amusing short plays for amateurs.""—Queen. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 
Boalt out door life, combined with thorough education on modern 
lines. Usual curriculum, including citizenship conrse, extension lecture s. 
&c. Preparation when required for University and other careers. 

Handicrafts, gardening, riding, nature study, archeology, &c. 
- Principal; Miss Amy Kemp, 





CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 


Head Mistress : Miss ESTHER CASE, M.A., Dublin (Class, Tripos, Camb.) 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.SO., London, 
A limited number of boarders received. 


CROYDON. 





Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education om modern lines. 
Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 

Hockey, Tennis,&c..a4c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life. 


THEODORA E. CLARK. 
Principals { fy BLLis. 





STRAMONGATE BOYS’ SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


A Boarding School for Boys. 
Founded by the Soctety of Friends in Kendal, 
A strong staff—l+isure-time pursuits—school journeys—good games 
—gymnastics—a magnificent country district. 
The school has doubled itself in the last five years. 


Prospectus, School Magazine, etc., from WILFRED Ssssions, B.Se., 
Headmaster. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 13th. 1910. The College 

ie Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 
WELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, fr: m ¢50 to £60 a year, and 

a certain number of Bursarie« of not more than £30, tenable for three 
years, will be cffered for COMPETiTI\ N in June, 1910. 

Inclusive fee £100 a year. 





For further particulars, apply to the SEcRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 





BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


HEAD MASTER:—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, P.A. (Certifi- 
cate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education Cantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. 
Citizenship Course. Leisure Hour Work. 
The Spring Term begins on January 18th. 


For prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 











OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 








Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Fireproof Flwors. Perfect Sanitation. Telephones. Night Porters. 
BEDROOMS (including attendance) Single from 3/6 to 6/0. 


Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Jabie d’Hote, 
Breakfast and Dinner, from 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION, 


Thackeray Hotei—‘' Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel—" Bookeraft, London.” 














LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40. Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71 Euston Square, W.C. 











AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IpgAL RESIDENCE 
Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road Mise Tye 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st Class; moderate 
SILVER HOW.. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport 


BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 
BUXTON. 


Sun Lounge. 

















E. Richard, Manager 
H. J. Preston 








ST. ANN’S HOTEL. 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara 


DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


EASTBOURNE. 
CLARENCE Private Hotel& Boarding House. Sussex Gdns. 5/-day 


HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 5/- day 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland's leading Hotel 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
VMELTON LODGE ResipentiaL Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl 


ILFRACOMBE. 
SOLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL 120 roome Facing Sea 


KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.O. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments 


LANCASTER. 


First Hotel 








8. R. Jefferson 






































BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. Wm. McIntosh 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE, 2 minutes’ walk from either station 
LIVERPOOL. 

COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Compton.” Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires 
LLANDUDNO. 

The WHITE HORSE Boarding Estab.. centre of Prom. facing sea 
LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


J. T. Weaver 


HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c, 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson 


MATLOCK. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H.Challand 


ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes) 





Grounds 9 acres 

















NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant One Minute from Station 


OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda Tel. No. P.O. ®. W. H. Miles 


SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &., Baths & Treatment 


ROWNTREE’S CAFE, LordSt., Hot Luncheons, Aft’noonTeas,Tel.647 


ROCKLEY HYDRO. Electric and other baths; Excellent cuisine. 
Lift. Near Golf Links. From 7s. per day. Tel 422. 


HOGHTON HOTEL. The Cyclist’s Home. Tel. 506. J. Hough, Prop 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 























Mrs. T. Newbitt 





The Strange Disappearance 
of a Baronet— 


an eerie and whimsical story by ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
—will appear in this week's issue of 


The Saturday 
Westminster, 


which will be a SPECIAL LITERARY NUMBER enlarged to 


TWENTY PAGES. 

Other Special Contributions to the issue will be 
THE NEXT DOOR BABY: by Mrs. Neish. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: by G. A. B. Dewar. 
AN AMUSING STUDY BY “SAKI.” 

And in addition there will be 

Special Articles on Christmas and Gift Books, 
Reviews of the Season’s Books, F. C. G.’s 
Cartoons, and all the usual features. 


‘Saturday Westminster,’ November 27th. 


OFFICES; Salisbury Square, Fieet Street, E.C. 











NOTICE. 

Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to Taz Nation 
Office, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage : 

Home, 26s. pen ANNUM. ForeiGn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusuisaine Co. Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephone No. Gerrard 40365. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 

Tue Nation may be obtained from the following book 
sellers abroad :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Paris—W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de 

Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stockholm—Notden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia— 

Gordon and Gotch. 


Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


| THE NATION. [December 25, 1902. 
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In the above Silhouette Lansdowne does not appear so tall as Lloyd George, nor he so tall as Asquith, 
but if measured the all be found of equal height. 
N.B.—No other equality is to be inferred. 
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